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The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state— 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an 
authoritative collection of facts. The 1959 
achievement includes guideposts for the 
future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, 
critically reviewed by former Governor 
Gruening, is interestingly illustrated with 
color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, Ca- 
nadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, 
wrote the expanded article on the United 
Nations. The completely new article on Space 
Travel was reviewed by Wernher von Braun, 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, 
weather, rice, and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 
1959 World Book Encyclopedia continues its 
leadership in America’s schools, homes, and 
libraries. 








FREE! Send for the new, colorful article on 
Alaska as reprinted from the 1959 World Book 
Encyclopedia. Write: World Book, Dept. 1422, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
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Published in January... 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD — Book 9 


by C. Newton Stokes, Ann Beattie and Ruth Hoffman 


Ready for classroom use this sparkling new text now completes the Arith- 
metic in My World series (Grades 1-9). 


Ihe first four units of Part One constitute a review of all arithmetic that 
has preceded Grade g (Unit 1 follows a unique procedure, certain to 
arouse student interest toward the subject). Part ‘Two deals mainly with 
the problems of the individual as a member of the home and family, while 
Part Three contains material not appearing at the earlier grade levels (jobs, 


checking, investments, insurance, taxes, travel, geometry and algebra). 


For further information write to the Allyn and Bacon office 
that serves your state 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
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Elementary Schools 
and the National Defense Edueation Act 


By the end of this month, funds will be available to states and educational institutions 
for most of the new programs contained in the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
This includes funds for loans to college students; for area programs of vocational training in 
skills needed for national defense; for state programs in guidance, counseling, and testing in 
elementary and secondary schools; for helping to purchase equipment to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and language instruction in elementary and secondary schools; for research in 
the educational use of television and related media; and for improving statistical services of 
state departments of education. 

The Act marks the first time the Federal government has tangibly recognized that gen- 
eral education of the nation’s youth is a gilt- edged i investment it must make. The investment 
amounts to an authorization of nearly a billion dollars. According to Commissioner Law- 
rence G. Derthick of the U. S. Office of Education, “the new act will open up many op- 
portunities for increasing our vital reservoir of trained manpower, a reservoir we need to 
provide leaders in all fields from science to statesmanship.” 

Principals and teachers will be primarily involved in those parts of the law which touch 
instructional activities. Title III of the statute offers the greatest advantage to elementary 
school officials. It states that allotted funds must be “expended solely for projects approved 
7 the State educational agency for: 


(a) acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment, including audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment and printed materials (other than textbooks) suitable for use in pro- 
viding education in science, mathematics, or modern foreign language, in public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, or both, 

“(b) minor remodeling of laboratory or other space used for such materials or equipment.” 


In effect, this means that for science courses a teacher can buy such teaching tools as 
test tubes, microscopes, magnets, electronic instruments and all types of demonstration equip- 
ment. He can buy reference works, library books, scientific periodicals, but not textbooks. 
For mathematics courses, an instructor could purchase models, slide rules, and printed teach- 
ing materials for updating the school’s resources. For foreign language instruction, a teacher 

can buy records, tape recorders, earphones, vocabulary cards, and possibly projectors and 
sound equipment for showing them. Under the remodeling clause of the Act, many class- 
rooms can be converted into a science or language laboratory. One can buy benches, sinks, 
demonstration tables and all furniture needed in a new laboratory. 

In addition, the Act makes available $5 million yearly in non-matching funds earmarked 
for supervision, Thus, part of a school’s project may include the hiring of one or more super- 
visors. The state department of education is the key agency for getting money from the Fed- 
eral government under Title IIT of the Act and allocating i it to local school systems. Cur- 
rently, most state education agencies are trying to formulate the kind of state plan required 
by law to funnel the Federal dollars to the state and local school systems. At the same time, 
many school systems are t taking an inventory of needs with regard to science, math, foreign 
language instruction, guidance, testing, counseling, and the use of audio-visual aids. 

A summary of the Act is available on request to the Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, W ashington 6, 
<< 
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THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1959 COPYRIGHT 
Second Edition Primer through Grade 8 


To meet the needs of all pupils, the Second Edition stresses 
the understanding (the “why’’) of arithmetic. It includes an 
unusual study of groups to make clear the meaning and uses 
of numbers; problem-solving activities to extend number 
thinking to everyday living; specially prepared number stories 
to motivate and enrich understanding; a superior presenta- I 
tion of fractions; intensive and continuous drill, practice, and wil 





maintenance activities; and a thorough testing program to If 
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diagnose and measure pupil progress. 
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THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS— “... easier to use than not fo use 
The Teacher's Editions provide specific suggestions and instructions to help the teacher 
gear teaching methods and demonstrations to the needs of each ability group. Each page 
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of the basic text is shown in full size and color with answers to all problems and exercises. me 
Also included are additional problems, practice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. ho 
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Row, Peterson and Company | 

Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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I paid my membership dues in the Department 
with unified dues. You will or should receive it soon. 
If not, please notify me, for | don’t want to miss any 
of my magazines! 

Chessie C. Bennett 
Pettus, West Virginia 


I retired as of June 30, 1958, so will not be re- 
newing my membership in the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. It has been a great 
honor to have been a member of the Department 
since 1949. | have enjoyed your outstanding maga- 
zine. 

Frances C. LeFevre 
Escondido, California 


I think the Yearbook and all publications from 
Tue National ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’s editorial 
office have been “top notch” this year. It’s always 
good to know that the rest of the country has some 
of the same problems. 

James Cary, Principal 
Washington Elementary 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Encouragement and commendation is due the De- 
partment for including the articles on “Comparative 
Education” in the Journal. May we have more! Just 
as in the past it has been desirable to understand edu- 

cational problems and their environment of neigh- 
boring counties and states, so is it now desirable to 
be informed about the likes and differences as well 
as the whys of the educational problems of our in- 
ternational neighbors. 
Dean Fitzgerald, Principal 
Mark Twain School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Congratulations on the recent issue of our maga- 
zine which carried articles about school systems in 
other cguntries. After visiting schools in many coun- 
tries in Europe and Morocco, | am more than ever 
convinced that people in our field should know 
more about the educational philosophies and prac- 
tices in other lands. 

N. Dixon Myers 
La Canada, California 
FEBRUARY 
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from Prentice-Hall 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
= AT WORK 
by WILLIAM VERNON HICKS, Michigan State 


University; and MARSHALL C. JAMESON, Mon- 
teith Elementary School 


\ 1 THE ELEMENTARY 


HERE ARE PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
elementary school principal. A thorough discussion of 
the entire field, from school discipline to relations with 
the PTA, from a discussion of health and safety to 
Ps Pore 

school spirit.” The author attacks problems of com- 
munication, improving instruction and offers ways the 
principal can help the new teacher. 


352 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $5.75 


THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of Wisconsin, 
JOHN |. GOODLAD, Chicago University, FRANK 
J. ESTVAN and PAUL W. EBERMAN, both of 
University of Wisconsin 





THE BOOK PROVIDES A THOROUGH AND LOGICALLY PRE- 
sented study of the elementary school today. The au- 
thors examine the historical development of the ele- 
mentary school, its functions as a social institution, and 
its purposes. Learning and child development are 
scrutinized and then related to the problem of curricu- 
lum. The authors make recommendations for evaluat- 
ing and improving present practice. 


474 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.25 


ADMINISTERING 
3 THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by WILLIAM C. REAVIS, PAUL R. PIERCE, ED- 
WARD H. STULLKEN, and BERTRAND L. SMITH 


A SOUND TREATMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
elementary school, this book shows how to deal success- 
fully with all kinds of problems in organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. Exceptionally thorough, this 
book covers large school systems and small ones, rural 
and urban schools. 


631 pp. Pub. 1953 Text price $6.50 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Cwo series that excel in strong, systematic teaching 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


by DAWSON, 
Offering - 


FOURTH EDITION 


MILLER, ZOLLINGER, FOLEY, and CONNELL 
crystal-clear organization in textbooks and Teacher’s 
Edition. 

emphasis on fundamentals. 

attention to skills that inform and give ideas. 


effective procedures for developing speaking and writing 
skills. 


interest-sustaining situations and background material 
that gives richness and purpose to learning. 


strong maintenance program. 


SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


by RICHARD MADDEN and THORSTEN CARLSON 


Offering « 


superior word list based on research. 
systematic study plan. 
strong program to build word-study skills. 


direct teaching in carefully graded steps of the dictionary 
skills. 


skillful treatment of important generalizations. 


excellent Teacher’s Edition with answers on reproduced 
text pages. ° 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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Facility in Handwriting 


The value of handwriting lies, quite obviously, in the fact that it is a tool for written 
communication. In itself it doesn’t influence the quality or the validity of what is written; 
muddy thoughts and insipid ideas are no better for being written legibly. 

It is important, however, that we develop skill in handwriting to the point where the very 
process of w iting itself does not detract from the thinking that needs to accompany intelligent 
communication. It is important, too, that we dev elop facility in handwriting to the point where 
the thought-getting process of the reader is not interrupted by the problem of deciphering the 
words that have been written. 

There is a very definite need, therefore, to provide specific instruction that will help chil- 
dren dev elop and maintain handw riting skill. This issue of THe NationaAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPAL is concerned particularly with some of the ways in which children can be helped to gain 


facility in handwriting as an instrument for communication. 
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GRACE 


The importance of handwriting may be deter- 
mined by examining its place in the total language 
arts program. We know that listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are the very heart of such 
programs, and that children usually acquire skills 
in these areas in the sequence mentioned. This 
does not mean that there is no overlapping, but 
that one skill usually precedes the other. All of 
us know, however, that some pre-school children 
learn to read and write with various degrees of 
perfection before they come to school. 

This situation places a special responsibility on 
the first-grade teacher. He must thoroughly in- 
ventory the skills of incoming children. Inciden- 
tally, in relation to sequence in the language arts, 
the same type of results may be observed in 
school. Some children learn to write and read 
simultaneously, or learn to write before reading. 
When this happens, the writing probably may 
be described more accurately as copying letters, 
words, or sentences. 

At this point, a reminder to primary teachers 
might be in order. Generally, skill in reading de- 
velops sooner than in handw riting. Knowing this, 
primary teachers should not be disturbed and 
exert additional pressure to equalize the two. 

At the risk of repeating, renewed emphasis is 
placed upon the role of language arts or com- 
munication skills. The latter term is somewhat 
preferred because it indicates function. In other 
words, listening, speaking, reading, and w riting 
are skills everyone must acquire if ‘real communi- 

cation is to be achieved. L istening and reading are 
tools of reception or intake; speaking and writing 


Levin B. Hanigan is an elementary supervisor and 
Grace Hildebrand is a general helping teacher, Arling- 


ton County Public Schools, Arlington, Vi irginia. 
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are concerned with proc duction or output. In the 
first instance, the ideas of others are received; ir 
the latter, personal ideas are transmitted to en 

Since this article is concerned with handwrit- 
ing, it is necessarily concerned with the qualities 
of one of the two skills by which we communi- 
cate. This does not mean that gestures, facial 
expressions, or actions do not enhance oral com- 
munication, but they are not usually regarded 
as major skills. Written expression, however, is 
entirely dependent upon its language structure, 
punctuation, and legibility for effectiveness. 

Handwriting enables a person to record his 
ideas for private or public consumption. Our job 
as primary teachers is to supply the motivation 
for written expression and the instruction in 
handwriting that enables children to achieve 
legibility. 


Background Factors 


Other articles in this publication discuss indi- 
vidual differences in children and their effect on 
handwriting. Our focus will be on general factors 
that affect instruction in this area: 1) the role of 
the teacher; 2) pupil motivation; and 3) goals of 
handwriting instruction. 

The role of the teacher. We know that small 
children learn much by imitation. We also know 
that the small child tends to think that his teacher 
is wonderful. Outside of his parents and close 
relatives, he is probably the person who is most 
admired, respected, and copied. What does this 
imply? Just as a mirror reflects a personal i image, 
so do the charts, chalkboards, bulletin boards, and 
walls reflect the teacher’s attitude toward hand- 
writing as a useful tool of communication in the 
daily program. 
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The teacher’s own work exemplifies neatness, 
appeal, correct handwriting, and purpose. His 
ideas or those of children are brought to life be- 
fore their eyes through the medium of handwrit- 
ing. At every opportunity handwriting is used as 
a medium for effective written expression. 

In the hands of a skillful primary teacher, writ- 
ten language instruction, including handwriting, 
should grow out of a real need on the part of the 
children. What they write may be a communica- 
tion for themselves or others. How they write it 
creates a desire for standards of performance. It 
is here that the teacher’s example lays the ground- 
work. As they observe the teacher closely, prac- 
tice under his supervision, and gradually acquire 
personal skill, children acquire means for evalu- 
ating their own handwriting. It is impossible to 
over-emphasize the importance of teacher exam- 
ple in the handwriting program. 

Pupil motivation. It is during the primary years 
that children have the greatest personal motiva- 
tion for good handwriting. In the first grade, they 
are excited about the whole process of going to 
school. They have been highly motivated by par- 
ents and by their older brothers and sisters. 
Eagerly they prepare for the great adventure of 
learning to read and write. 

The first-grade teacher gets these children 
when they are eager to acquire skill in handwrit- 
ing. It is at this time that they want to know the 
correct way to make letters and produce good 
writing. Throughout the first grade, the children 
willingly practice and practice. 

In the second grade, the urge to perfect and 
mechanize the handwriting skills acquired in first 
grade takes over. Childish scrawls tend to dis- 
appear and relatively well-coordinated handwrit- 
ing appears. Teachers at this level will do well to 
capitalize on this drive for perfection. 

Toward the end of the second grade and in 
the first part of the third grade, the real thrill of 
changing to adult writing (cursive) begins. To 
most children this is really exciting, for now they 
can communicate with adults through a medium 
restricted so far. All authorities are not in agree- 
ment as to the grade level for the change to cur- 
sive, but most systems try to do this during the 
first part of the ‘third grade. 

During the first and third grades, teachers have 
the responsibility of teaching correct letter for- 
mation thoroughly. It is here that poor writing 
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habits have their origin. Teachers must be con- 
stantly alert to spoc these and correct them. If 
poor habits are permitted to continue through the 
fourth grade, change is extremely difficult to 
achieve. Some of these errors will be discussed 
under characteristics of good handwriting. 

Generally, then, handwriting appeals strongly 
to children throughout the primary ¢ grades be- 

cause it is new, exciting, and satisfying. From the 
fourth grade on there is a steady decline i in hand- 
writing interest per se and attention is focused on 
the content to be written. Instruction emphasizes 
correction, reteaching, neatness, and characteris- 
tics of good handwriting. Problems become indi- 
vidualized and practice periods need to reflect 
this approach. 

Goals of handwriting instruction. Goals or ob- 
jectives are extremely important and affect the 
instructional program. We have said once before 
that the major criterion of good handwriting is 
legibility. For years systems of handwriting in- 
struction stressed uniformity and little individu- 
ality was permitted or encouraged. Fortunately, 
this approach has changed. Now we can recog- 
nize that handwriting is a reflection of the person 
himself. There are some people who claim that 
physical, mental, emotional, and social conditions 
of the person are revealed through his handwrit- 
ing. Be that as it may, there is still plenty of 
opportunity for a person to reflect personality 
through handwriting without sacrificing legi- 
bility. 

We know that both manuscript and cursive 
writing strive to achieve handwriting that recog- 
nizes certain characteristics. Any good handwrit- 
ing series or textbook makes reference to these in 

various terms. We call them our five “s’s”: shape, 
size, space, slant, and speed. 

The last of these—speed—is least important in 
the primary grades, and will be dismissed with 
brief comment. The program of instruction at 
this level concentrates on the first four of the 
“s’s” and tries to achieve mastery in these me- 
chanics of handwriting. Speed is only important 
in that letters ought not to be drawn and the 
material being written ought to be finished within 
a reasonable period of time. 


In Grades One and Two 


The curtain does not go up on this play before 
a great deal of work has been done to set the 











stage. When home and kindergarten experiences 
have been lacking or deficient, specific readiness 
activities should be provided. They may include: 

1) experiences involving coordination of mus- 
cles needed in handwriting—such as painting, 
rhythmic activities, work with clay, use of scis- 
sors and crayons, throwing and catching a bail; 

2) games and exercises involving correct iden- 
tification of left and right hands; 

3) observation as the teacher records direc- 
tions and stories on the board or chart paper; 

4) introduction to writing equipment, includ- 
ing its proper use and care; 

5) appreciation for the long struggle to de- 
velop a system of written communication; 

6) drawing and writing at the blackboard; 

7) listening to directions and stories; 

8) acquiring skill in oral communication. 

Individual needs may be met by the use of 
unlined paper and bowling crayons. Emphasis 
can then be placed on forming the letters and 
words, and size can be determined by the child’s 
ability to handle the crayon. Introduce lines and 
spaces on charts and the blackboard as readiness 
is shown for ruled paper. Many teachers prefer to 
start writing activities at the blackboard first be- 
cause 1) correct letter formation can be checked 
quickly and efficiently with as many as ten to 
fifteen children at one time, 2) it is adapted to 
big muscle activity of first graders, and 3) the 
teacher can easily guide the hand of a child 
through the correct letter formation. Air writ- 
ing is also helpful at times. The teacher must be 
careful to stand so that her air letters correspond 
to those of the children. 

Most schools prefer manuscript writing in the 
primary grades with a transition to cursive writ- 
ing in third grade. The motor development and 
coordination of young children enable them to 
make the circles and straight lines of manuscript 
with greater success than the more complicated 
forms of cursive writing. Ideas may be put into 
writing more easily and quickly. The form of 
manuscript is similar to the printing used in pri- 
mary books, thereby eliminating the néed to learn 
two forms of written language at the primary 
level. 

The direct approach is most effective in begin- 
ning handwriting instruction. This involves writ- 
ing meaningful words. The children’s first writ- 
ing should be related to immediate activities and 
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should have meaning and purpose. A sampling of 
such activities might include: putting names on 
paper; labeling equipment; recording the weather, 
cafeteria menus, absentees, lists of needed ma- 
terials, recipes, or directions; writing a message 
on a get-well card; thank-you notes; invitations 
to P.T.A.; listing games for physical education, 
songs that have been learned, or stories that have 
been read; diaries of observations for science; and 
making picture dictionaries. 

There is no lack of material for writing if daily 
programs are meaningful to children. They will 
see a need and purpose for writing. They will 
appreciate daily ten- to fifteen-minute instruc- 
tional periods devoted to the characteristics of 
good handwriting. Little can be accomplished if 
the teacher’s plans consist of letters or words 
placed on the chalkboard to be copied by the 
children. These are not teaching plans but merely 
practicing plans with little or no meaning to the 
child. Effective practice comes in the many ways 
handwriting can be used for a purpose. Children 
need to see, hear, and do as they develop skill. 
Teachers should “talk” a good manuscript as they 
write it, at the same time giving opportunity for 
the children to put the “talk” and the picture on 
their own papers. 

A writing vocabulary should be developed. As 
illustrations: position means the way we sit, the 
way we hold our pencils, the proper placing of 
paper on the desk. The slant of manuscript is 
straight up and down. Paper for manuscript writ- 
ing should be placed parallel with the edge of the 
writing surface. Letter form (shape) is the way 
we write our letters. Say “a straight line down” 
and “a circle touching the straight line” to make 
a “b.” At this point, writing lines from top to bot- 
tom is an important habit to establish. The con- 
cept or characteristic of size is also very impor- 
tant. Capital letters and tall letters are two times 
as tall as small letters. Spacing often makes the 
difference in a legible or illegible product. Gen- 
erally speaking, we make our letters within the 
words close together and our words far apart. 
Some primary teachers tell children to leave 
enough space for their forefingers between words. 
Others say leave enough space for a capital ——_ 
Regardless of the device used for spacing, the 
concept is important. 

While the teacher is building a useful writing 
vocabulary and developing writing skills, he is 
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teaching the names of the letters and recognition 
of words. He is building these words into sen- 
tences and paragraphs. He is “talking” capital 
letters and punctuation. Actually, too, there is a 
close relation here to the word recognition phase 
of the reading program. 

At all times a copy of the manuscript alphabet 
should be within viewing distance of each child. 
It is helpful if parents are provided either with 
commercial or teacher-prepared materials illus- 
trating correct manuscript letter form with the 
beginning and direction of strokes noted. 

When the concepts of space, size, shape, and 
slant are being developed with primary children, 
any kind of a device that will make the children 
constantly aware of them is helpful. One way is 
to develop a story approach to letters. To adults, 
the story might seem silly and unrealistic, but so 
are so many other things that delight children. 
They are the ones to be helped, not the adults. 
Of course, it is important for the children to un- 
derstand the fantasy nature of the story, that it is 
“let’s pretend.” 

Briefly, the story goes something like this: A 
long time ago, it was not possible for people to 
write stories about what was happening. They 
had no way to do this. Then some smart people 
said: ““Why not draw pictures on the rocks in the 
caves, on the ground with sticks, on the skins of 
animals with sticks dipped in juices, or burn them 
on logs?” This was a good idea, and for many, 
many years it was done. 

Then Jupiter, the king of the gods, looked 
down on the people and saw what a slow, diffi- 
cult way of “writing” this was. He took pity on 
them and said: “I know what I'll do! I'll make a 
whole new group of little people which I shall 
call letters. I'll call their home “Letterland.” I'll 
make them almost like people. Some will be small, 
some will be big; some will be thin, some will be 
fat. Some will look so much alike that they will 
be like brothers and sisters, and others will look 
enough alike to be at least uncles, aunts, grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, or some other relative. 
Also Ill give some of them tails and some hats.” 
So he did. 

The new little people were very happy and 
delighted with their home called “Letterland.” 
Each morning they rose early and worked hard 
all day and sometimes long into the night to help 
the people write what was happening to them. 
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The people, too, were delighted with their little 
friends and were kind and thoughtful of them. 

Gradually, however, some grew careless and 
did not make the letters like they were supposed 
to be made. This hurt the feelings of the little 
folks, and each evening after work they got to- 
gether and complained about their treatment. The 
adults of Letterland, who were the capital letters, 
joined in these sessions. The teen-agers, who were 
the tall small letters, also complained. The chil- 
dren, who were the small letters, had their trou- 
bles, too. 

At this point in the story the teacher, noting 
that some of her children make some letters 
poorly, has these letters speak out in Letterland. 
As an example, small “b” says to the other letters: 
“You know, some of the children down there in 
Mrs. Jones’ (the teacher) room, really treat me 
badly. Do you know what they do? They get me 
all mixed up with my brother “d.” Some of them 
put me in his place in the word and I can’t do his 
job. Why, I don’t even sound like him, even 
though I do look something like him. I do wish 
they would say the word after they’ve written 
it. I bet that would help. Some of the others for- 
get to start me at the top of the space. Then I 
can’t be told from my little brother “‘a.” I feel so 
embarrassed that at times I could cry.” 

This goes on with each letter causing trouble. 
The children are actually delighted with this ap- 
proach and become acutely aware of correct’ 
shape and considerate of the “little people.” 

The same thing can be done with the position 
of the pencil in the fingers and the tension on the 
pencil. The teacher may say: “As you write, I’m 
going to walk around. If I can easily pull your 
pencil from your fingers, then you don’t have it 
grasped too tightly.” Or he may say: “Oh, look 
at your paper (dark heavy lines). What do you 
think Pete, the pencil, is trying to tell you?” The 
teacher has dramatized before by taking Pete’s 
part. “Oh, please don’t hold me so tightly. You're 
hurting my stomach. You're squeezing the lead 
right out of me! Please loosen up a bit.” 

It doesn’t seem to make a great deal of differ- 
ence about the order in which letters are intro- 
duced and practiced. Within a few days, individ- 
ual differences have taken over. Some children 
know them all and some know a few. The im- 
portant thing is to teach them all and check 
constantly. 











Handuriting in Grade Three 


Toward the end of grade two or the first part 
of grade three, the teacher may begin to use 
bulletin 
boards, or children’s papers. The children will 
begin to remark, “What does that say?” Or, “I 
know what that says.” Usually, this is sufficient 
motivation to start the change-over. Although a 
few school systems do not change, it would seem 
that all schools have the responsibility of teach- 
ing children to at least read cursive writing. This 
is a social necessity for communication purposes. 

The other extreme is sometimes present, too. 
After cursive is introduced, manuscript is com- 
pletely forgotten. This is indeed unfortunate. 
Manuscript takes less space than cursive and is 
better for maps, signs, labels, note-taking, and at 
times outlining. It usually takes more time than 
cursive and, to some people, is not as attractive. 
There is considerable argument as to its relative 
contribution to legibility. If it is well done, manu- 
script probably is a little more easily read. In any 

case, there is ample reason for its continuation. 

Most teachers like to start with letters that are 
practically alike in both alphabets, except for be- 
ginning and ending strokes and slant. — of 
these small letters are a, c, d, g, h, i, 1, m, n, 0, p, 
q, t, u, and y. Capital B, C, K, L, O, P, R, U are 
good beginning letters. The usual technique is to 
place the manuscript form on the board and then 
show how easily it can be converted. 

The concept of slant receives special treatment, 
because the position of the paper changes from 
vertical to an angle—one for right-handed chil- 
dren and the other for left. Again, any hand- 
writing series will illustrate the position by draw- 
ing. The desks ought to be relatively clear while 
the children are writing. The use of pen and ink 
in cursive w riting is probably best postponed to 
the fourth grade or higher. 

The basic approach to writing as part of the 
total communication skill program remains the 
same in cursive as in manuscript. 

Studies over the country seem to indicate that 
ten- to fifteen-minute daily instructional writing 
periods are the prevailing practice. This does not 
necessarily mean that all children are practicing 
the same thing. It may be an instructional period 
emphasizing a group ‘approach to some common 
error, or it may be a period for individual or 


cursive writing on blackboards, charts, 
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small group instruction. Children not involved 
may work on other assignments. 

For most of the third grade, however, there 
will probably be quite a bit of total group ap- 
proach. The fundamentals of shape, size, slant, 
and space are still being introduced, developed, 
and strengthened. Muscular coordination is an 
important factor in determining the relative ease 
of transition and the quality of the product. 
Again speed is relatively unimportant. Third 
graders are still young enough to enjoy the story 
approach to handw riting described for grades one 
and two. This technique has been used with more 
than average success through grade six. 

In diagnosing individual need and in instruct- 
ing, the blackboard may come in quite handy a 
the teacher attempts to eliminate errors. Follow. 
up seatwork may fix the correct standards. 

As the cursive writing instruction moves along, 
individual diagnosis becomes more important. 
The illegibility studies that have been done are 


ea ee diagnostic phase, but they also help 


us to ~— Ot initial instruction more effectively. 
One study shows that tweive pereent_of all il- 
legibilities involve the letter r; that the letters r, 
n, €, a, 0, s, t account for more than one-half of 
all illegibilities; and that five malformations are 
most common: n for u, r like i, e closed, d like 
cl, and c like a. Another study shows that the 
numerals 5, 0, and 2 cause difficulty; the four 
letters a, e, r, and t account for 45 percent of all 
illegibilities; writing e like i accounts for 15 per- 
cent; and 4 types of difficulty in letter formation 
cause more than one-half of illegibilities: failure 
to close letters, closing loop strokes, looping non- 
looped strokes, and straight up strokes rather 
than round strokes (v, r). All studies agree that 
r, e, and a are the most troublesome letters. Many 
spelling errors are really handwriting errors. 

As we plan our regular developmental writing 
program, we should “make ev ery effort to teach 
these troublesome letters well. 

Handwriting instruction in the past was prob- 
ably too stiff, rigid, isolated, and artificial. Yet 
that is hardly an excuse for the de- -emphasis or 
disregard of this subject-matter area in the cur- 
riculum of teacher-training institutions. The ef- 
fect of this has been to weaken or eliminate it 
in the instructional programs of the elementary 
schools. It is hoped that the revived interest will 
breathe new life into a neglected skill. 
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HANDWRITING and 
Child Development 








One of the facts easily verified by observing a 
group of first-grade children is that children of 
the same chronological age vary considerably in 
physical development. As much as fifteen pounds 
difference in weight and five inches in height is 
commonly found in a group of six-year-olds. 
Further observation will reveal that young chil- 
dren of the same age vary in motor skills, lan- 
guage ability, social adaptability and emotional 
maturity. 

As children grow older these differences gen- 
erally become more marked. A group of sixth- 
graders typically exhibits a wider range of de- 
velopment than the same group show ed in grade 
one. The child who is one of the most immature 
individuals in the first grade will not necessarily 
be one of the most immature in the sixth grade, 
nor will the child who shows advanced develop- 
ment in the first grade invariably retain his rela- 
tive standing as he progresses on into the sixth 
grade. 

That children develop at different rates is gen- 
erally acknowledged by educators. That this 
principle has implications for methods of teach- 
ing also is generally accepted. Some ways in 
which this principle can be applied in the teach- 
ing of handwriting in the schools are suggested 
in this article. 


Readiness for Instruction 


Applying his knowledge of child growth and 
development to the teaching of handwriting, the 
first-grade teacher will be aware that not all the 
children in the group will be ready to begin 
writing at the same time. Some will be interested 
in and possess the necessary neuro-muscular con- 
trol for learning to write shortly after school be- 
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gins in the fall. Others will not be ready for 
systematic writing experiences until the follow- 
ing spring and, for an occasional child, instruc- 
tion in handwriting might better be delayed until 
the second grade. 

In most schools today the manuscript form of 
writing is taught in the early grades while cursive 
writing is generally introduced in the third or 
fourth grade. Regardless of the grade in which 
cursive writing is first presented, it is probable 
that not all the children in the grade will be 
ready to change from manuscript to cursive writ- 
ing at the same time. A child who is just be- 
ginning to gain skill with manuscript writing will 
more than likely become confused and frustrated 
if he is required to learn a new method of writing. 

If a child has a rich environment where there 
is a choice of activities, one of the best indicators 
of his readiness to learn is his selection of activi- 
ties. Many children show readiness for learning to 
write or for learning a different style of writirig 
by voluntarily attempting to use these forms of 
written communication. 


Standards of Achievement 


Although handwriting scales are available and 
may be very useful in helping to measure hand- 
writing maturity, the teacher who recognizes 
that children’s growth patterns are not identical 
will not insist that every child in the grade meet 
the same standards of achievement. Some chil- 
dren may make appreciable progress in hand- 
writing during the year and yet write less well 
than children who have av erage ability for that 
grade. To try to force such children to come up 
to a norm would be most unfair to them and 
would probably promote resentment and apathy 
rather than increased or even continued interest 
in improvement. In fact, children who show very 
little improvement may be progressing as much 
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as is consistent with their current rate of over-all 
development. 

Each child should be encouraged to set his own 
individual goals for improvement and to work 
toward the attainment of those goals. The amount 
of improvement to be expected of a child, as well 
as the anticipated level of achievement at the end 
of a given period of time, should be an individual 
matter. 

In the early stages of instruction, children are 
provided with models of the letters. The teacher 
demonstrates how the letters are formed and also 
provides verbal explanations. At the outset, then, 
in group instruction, uniformity of style is en- 
couraged. However, after children have gained 
some skill in forming the letters, faithful duplica- 
tion of a model and complete conformity to a 
particular style are no longer emphasized. At this 
stage in dev elopment, each child is permitted to 
develop his own personal style, so long as his 
writing is legible. His style should be one that is 

natural and comfortable for him, adapted to his 
individual requirements. 


Differentiated Instruction 


Although children are not expected to strive 
to use the exact form found in any handwriting 
system and do not have daily periods through- 
out the grades devoted to writing lessons, they 
do spend some class time in practicing better 
formation of letters. 

In contrast with the usual method of teaching 
handwriting a few years ago, only occasionally 
are these lessons in which the entire class works 
on the same skill at the same time. It is possible, 
of course, that an entire class may be able to 
benefit from practicing simultaneously on the 
improvement of a particular skill. However, since 
children in a given class typically are performing 
at different levels and have different needs, in- 
struction should be given primarily on an individ- 
ual basis. Between the extremes of individual in- 
struction and instruction for the entire class will 
be instruction to smaller groups formed because 
a number of children all need help along the same 
line. 


Writing Materials 


In younger children the small arm and wrist 
muscles are not so well dev eloped as the larger 
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muscles. If the child is compelled to use materials 
requiring extensive use of the small muscles, he 
will find it more difficult to attain a legible form 
and will become fatigued sooner than if he were 
provided with materials appropriate to his capa- 
city for muscular control. 

Children in the primary grades frequently write 
on the chalkboard. Children who are just learn- 
ing to write also do much of their writing with 
crayons. In the early grades, pencils for beginners 
are used. For most children these give way to 
regular pencils in the third and fourth grades, 
while pen and ink are often used by children in 
grades four, five, and six. 

Unlined paper is used in all grades but most 
frequently in grade one. When lined paper is 
used, spac.ng between the lines used by the more 
mature children in the lower grades is one inch, 
while the lines are spaced five-eighths of an inch 
apart on the paper used by most of the children 
in the later grades. Children are thus encouraged 
to write large letters in the lower grades and to 
form smaller letters as better neuro-muscular con- 
trol develops. 


Summary 


Studies of child development have pointed the 
way to current practices in the teaching of hand- 
writing. Since children develop at different rates 
and since individual growth does not proceed at 
a constant pace, instruction in beginning hand- 
writing, cursive as well as manuscript, cannot 
profitably be introduced to all children in a given 
grade at the same time nor can the same stand- 
ards of achievement be expected of all children 
in a given grade. If the classroom program is such 
that children feel the need to write, this environ- 
ment will stimulate the desire to write well. 

Since each child is different and individuality 
should be prized rather than condemned, chil- 
dren should be permitted to develop a personal- 
ized style of writing within the limits of legibility 
and ease of writing. Writing lessons for the most 
part, then, will need to be given individually, with 
some work done in groups as several children ex- 
perience the same needs or are confronted with 
similar problems. Finally, the materials used for 
writing will vary, depending upon the muscular 
control and of each individual 
child. 
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Left-handed children often cause teachers real 
anguish. In spite of encouragement and exhorta- 
tion, many left-handers gradually adopt the up- 
side-down writing style. What can teachers do to 
_ left-handed children with handw riting? 

. We need to understand why the lefty grad- 
oe brings his hand around to the upside-down 
position. There are at least two good reasons. 
First, the natural way to draw a horizontal line 
is from the middle of the body outward. A right- 
handed person draws a line naturally from left 
to right. A left-handed person draws a line natu- 
rally from right to left. Moreover, the natural 
way to draw a circle is counter-clockwise for the 
right-handed child; clockwise for the lefty. Since 
English is written with the left-to-right progres- 
sion, and since most ovals in cursive writing are 
made counter-clockwise, we must recognize that 
we are trying to teach something w hich is un- 

natural. Second, the right-handed child can much 
more easily see what ‘he has written than can a 
lefty who writes with his wrist in the natural 
position. Moreover, the hand of the lefty tends 
to smear what has been written unless he gets the 
hand out of the way. If he twists his wrist “around 
and writes upside-down, so to speak, he can see 
what he is doing. Moreover, if he is using ink, 
the copy has a chance to dry before his hand rubs 
across the writing and smears it. 

. Specific suggestions can be made to help 
mies the lefty honest (straight wrist instead of 
crooked! ): 


e Provide lots of writing on the chalkboard. It is 
practically impossible to use the upside-down style 
at the board. 

e Make sure the paper is properly placed on the 
desk. For manuscript, paper should be square with 
the desk. For cursive, the bottom right corner 
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should be pointed at the body, It is hard to w rite 
in the upside-down position if paper is placed 
properly. Also, less hand-smearing occurs. 

e Permit lefties to continue manuscript writing in- 
definitely. Their writing is almost always more 
legible before they learn to write cursive than 
afterwards. As the left-handed children begin to 
change to cursive, though, watch the placement 
of the paper like a hawk. 

e Encourage children to hold pencils or pens so that 
the top of the writing instrument is pointing over 
the shoulder of the same arm. 

e Encourage lefties to develop a writing slant which 
feels natural and good. The slant will, undoubt- 
edly, be a bit backhand compared to generally ac- 
cepted handwriting styles because it’s natural that 
way. A consistent slant makes w riting legible, and 
a lefty is not likely to be consistent using a slant 
which is natural for right-handers. 

e Furnish lefties with pencils which have slightly 
harder lead than that used by right-handers. 
Harder lead will not smear as easily, thus pro- 
viding less reason for twisting the wrist so that 
the hand is in the upside-down position. 

e When ink is used, be sure that all lefties have a 
good non-skip ballpoint pen which has a high- 
quality non-smear cartridge. 

e Encourage lefties to learn to type. Most class- 
rooms should have typewriters to encourage chil- 
dren to write creatively. With lefties, the need for 
typewriters is even greater. 

In spite of all our efforts, position for good 
writing feels wrong for most lefties—and it feels 
right when they get the wrist in the upside-down 

Many of them will write that way in 

spite of ev erything teachers can do—so don’t 

make too big an issue of it. Consistently follow 
the above suggestions; but if it appears the war 


position. 


has been lost, work to improve letter formation 
and writing style from the upside-down position. 
Good citizens write /egibly—and it is better to 
have a cooperative, enthusiastic, eager lefty who 
writes legibly upside- -down than to have a dis- 
gruntled, lethargic lefty, with a 
properly -placed wrist, who does not choose to 


antagonistic, 


write. 
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Let me say at the outset that poor handwriting 
in our schools is not the general rule today. As I 
go about my daily work, which takes me into 
hundreds of classrooms during each school year, 
it is clear that poor handwriting is not one of our 
major concerns. I do feel, however, that it is an 
area which should receive consistent and careful 
attention. 

If the caliber of children’s handwriting is not 
what it should be today, the problem can be 
traced, in part, to some of the following contrib- 
uting factors or deficiencies: 1) the lack of a 
definite handw riting program; 2) the lack of 
teacher training in “this subject, 3) non-agree- 
ment among teachers as to what constitutes good 
handwriting; 4) the crowded school day. 


Lack of a Program 


The most serious factor contributing to ‘go 

handwriting in our schools today is the lack « 
a definite program. I would hasten to point out, 
however, that a handwriting program may be 
one which is commercially developed or one 
which is developed within an individual school 
or school system. The important thing is: do you 
have a handw riting program? 

What do we mean by a handw riting program? 
\ handwriting program should include a system 
for teaching and evaluating handwriting agreed 
upon and followed by the staff of a school sys- 
tem. It should contain many of the following 
characteristics. 

1. A definite writing readiness program that be- 
gins in kindergarten and continues through the first 
part of grade one. 

A system of manuscript letter formation that is 
followed by all who teach manuscript writing. 
A transition-to-cursive period flexible enough 
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to meet individual needs but definite encugh to be 
generally adhered to. 

4. Materials that have been studied and accepted 
by the staff, including: kinds of writing paper to be 
used at various levels of the program; kinds of pencils 
and pens to be used; and wall cards, charts, and over- 
lay materials, if desired. 

5. Teachers’ manuals that best follow the hand- 
writing course of study developed by your staff. 

A clear picture of the skills to be taught at 
different levels throughout the program. 

A knowledge of how the material at each level 
fits into the total program. 

8. A plan to retain correct manuscript writing 
throughout the grades for use in appropriate situ- 
ations, in addition to a strong program in cursive 
writing. 

There is no right or wrong handwriting pro- 
gram. The important thing is to have a system 
for teaching handwriting that the staff agrees 
upon and carries out. We also cannot overlook 
the role of the principal who must continually 


evaluate this and other aspects of the program. 


Teacher Training 

In October 1958 the elementary school princi- 
pals of Rochester, Minnesota, conducted a survey 
of 125 elementary school teachers. It showed that 
32 percent of them had no training in teaching 
handwriting, 37 percent had received some inci- 
dental instruction in teaching handwriting in a 
course other thai handwriting (for example, in 
a course such as teaching language arts), and that 
31 percent had taken a brief course in hand- 
writing instruction. 

It follows that many of our colleges are over- 
looking the need for a course in methods of teach- 
ing handw riting for their teacher trainees. Some 
local schools have taken the initiative and set up 
in-service training courses. Others have periodi- 

cally held w orkshops i in the teaching of handwrit- 
ing in which consultants from various companies 
have participated. Still others have had outstanding 
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handwriting teachers among the local staff in- 
struct in handwriting workshops, particularly at 
the primary level. 

Another aspect of teacher training for hand- 
writing instruction concerns the continuation of 
manuscript writing among older children. In 
Downers Grove, Illinois, several years ago, a 
handwriting program was developed w hich in- 
cluded an attempt to maintain the manuscript 
skills that second-grade pupils frequently discard 
after they learn cursive writing. (Actually, we 
discard manuscript writing for them by not giv- 
ing them an opportunity to use it.) 

To extend manuscript writing into grades three 
through eight meant that teachers at these grade 
levels would have to learn manuscript methods. 
A committee of primary teachers organized 
course in manuscript writing which they pre- 
sented to teachers of the middle and upper grades. 
With this background, the teachers could help 
pupils retain manuscript writing competencies. 


What Constitutes Good W ork? 


Questions are frequently asked about the effect 
of poor school practices on handwriting. Does 
the school contribute to poor handwriting by 
requiring too much written work and allowi ing 
too little time for pupils to finish? Does the school 
contribute to poor writing habits by accepting 
poorly written work? Does the school fail to help 
its pupils see why legibility in written work 
important? I’m afraid that a person who has spent 
much time observing the school program would 
have to answer a qualified “yes.” Let us qual'fy 
this answer, however. 

Is too much written work required and too 
little time allowed for its completion? Generally 
we would have to say that the quality of work 
should not decrease because the amount of work 
has increased. If we continue to maintain high 
standards and insist upon quality work, the as- 
signment of large amounts of written work should 
not be a contributing factor to poor handwriting. 
We hear only occasional parental complaints con- 
cerning overworked Marys and Willies. The re- 
verse would be closer to reality. 

Again, a strong program of closely supervised 
handwriting would provide for the development 
and practice of good habits during all written 
work. However, these efforts must begin early 
in the child’s schooling and continue with him 
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through the grades. Any let-up along the way 
results in a breakdown of the program. 

Does the school contribute to poor handwrit- 
ing habits by accepting poorly written work? 
This question is closely related to the preceding 
one, only here the “yes” is less qualified. In too 
many instances, poorly written work—hardly 
legible and certainly not neat—is accepted by 
teachers, corrected, and returned with hardly a 
comment on its quality. We find this to be true 
in the middle more than in the primary grades. 
Here again the difficulty seems to be closely re- 
lated to weaknesses in the total program. In many 
instances, unless there is a definite understanding 
of the total handwriting program, teachers feel 
that their pupils have learned to write by the 
time they reach grade four and that continued 
handwriting drill is unnecessary. This second 
criticism of handwriting practices, then, can be 
reasonably justified. 

Does the school fail to help pupils to see why 
legibility is important? If the answer to the pre- 
ceding question is “yes,” then the answer to this 
question will also be “ves.” This facet of the 
writing program cannot be overlooked. . . . it’s 
like teaching correct spelling during the spelling 
period and then overlooking misspelled words in 
theme or story writing. 

Certainly not all teachers are falling down on 
this point. Many teachers are very thorough and 
are the first to recognize that proper handw riting 
in the classroom is required at all times, not just 
during penmanship drill. On the other hand, 
many other teachers do not insist on neat, ac- 
curate, legible papers. During a discussion with a 
group of elementary school principals recently, 
the question arose as to whether or not a high 
correlation could be found between teachers who 
have had handwriting training and teachers who 
insist upon high quality work. The answer was 
not forthcoming but it was felt that where a good 
handwriting program exists, higher quality writ- 
ten work is demanded. 


The Crowded School Day 


Many school systems have had no formal hand- 
writing program throughout the years but are 
planning definite programs today. Whenever cur- 
ricular changes are made, the cry frequently rings 
out, “Where will we find the time?” 

Many demands are made upon teachers and 
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children today. But the time factor in teaching 
handwriting is not so great that we should use it 
as an excuse for not having a handwriting pro- 
gram. A thorough handwriting program can be 
conducted during three fifteen-minute periods a 
week of planned instruction in grades 1-8. Fol- 
low-up practice can then take place as the pupil 
writes his autobiography, English theme, science 
report, or math project. 


Motivation and Correlation 


Whether we are teaching science, arithmetic, 
history, geography, or handwriting, motivation is 
equally necessary. How can children be moti- 
vated in the field of handwriting? First, if we 
plan to correlate handwriting with other writing 
skills such as theme or story writing, we can 
motivate our pupils in much the same w ay good 
teachers motivate for any other subject. This can 
be done through: 1) real objects such as plants in 
the classroom or animals the children observe; 2 
social studies field trips; 3) books; 4) current hap- 
penings; 5) bulletin board materials provided by 
pupils or the teacher; 6) play writing; 7) use of 
opaque projector. 

If three fifteen-minute periods each week can 
be spent in the formal techniques of handwriting 
in grades 1-8 by the children who need this drill, 
further emphasis can be directed toward planned 
correlation of handwriting with other subjects. 
Much of this can be done through some of the 
activities mentioned above. The following dis- 
cussion of the opaque projector in evaluating 
handwriting is based on the assumption that 
teachers stress good handwriting in all subjects. 


Self-Diagnosis 


One of the best examples of how to help the 
individual child discover his own handwriting 
problems was observed at the Thomas Jefferson 
School in Peoria, Illinois, in the early 
Teachers took samples of the stories and themes 
of their pupils and projected them on the screen 
by means of an opaque projector. Using a pointer, 
each child indicated examples of good and bad 
handwriting practices in letter formation, spacing, 
and neatness. One by one the children pointed 
out to the class ex camples of cramped spacing be- 
tween letters, between words, and between lines. 
They noted where the slant was not uniform or 
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letters were improperly made. This exercise was 
carried on several times a week at every grade 
level, beginning at the second half of grade one. 

Pupils also projected their own papers and kept 
a record of their errors. Beginning with this self- 
diagnosis, the students wrote stories in which 
they could practice the things on which they had 
made errors. Plans were then made by the teacher 
to spend a language arts period reviewing the 
progress of each pupil, again using the opaque 
projector. Occasionally, teachers covered the 
names to see if the pupils could identify their 
own papers as they were projected onto the 
screen. In this way each child learned to recog- 
nize the individual characteristics of his own 
handwriting. As the pupils of this Peoria school 
progressed through the grades, they became quite 
aware of the characteristics of good handwriting. 

Some of the most common criticisms of hand- 
writing today could be met if: schools adopted 
and maintained a definite course of study in hand- 
writing (grades 1-8); teachers received training 
in teaching handwriting in colleges or in their 
own schools through in-service programs; teach- 
ers understood thoroughly the handwriting sys- 
tem which their school uses; neat legible “work 
was required in all subjects; teachers used tech- 
niques such as the opaque projector and examples 
of good handwriting to diagnose individual writ- 
ing problems and motivate pupils; and principals 
worked with teachers toward the improvement 
of instruction. 

In teaching handwriting, as in other subject- 
matter areas, most schools lean toward a practical, 
middle-of-the-road approach. Most schools agree, 
too, that the important thing is legibility rather 
than the rigid following of a handw riting system. 
The “system” prov ides basic help in letter forma- 
tion, but individual variations, within the frame- 
work of legibility, will develop and will be ac- 
ceptable. T hey agree, too, that handwriting 
should grow out of normal classroom experiences 
and activities such as writing stories, themes, 
thank-you letters, and history reports. 

Functional learning in handw riting, however, 
should be supplementec d with regular. handw riting 
lesson periods for those children who need them 
until good progress is shown in developing skill 
in writing. It is well to keep such periods brief 
and organized so that each child may work on 
his own writing deficiencies. 
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HANDWRITING... 


and the CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


HELEN L. FERSLEV 


Writing is a communications skill and its ma- 
jor purpose is to voice a thought through the 
written word. It is necessary then to develop such 
broad skills in writing as ‘the ability to express 
oneself clearly, the ability to spell the needed 
words, and the ability to form the letters legibly. 
In a very real sense all of these skills must be con- 
sidered in any discussion about writing. 

Whether a child is labeling his picture with 
his name or writing a ten-page report, he is using 
all of these skills. His desire to use them well will 
be a deciding factor in his achievement. Standards 
set by himself or by his surroundings will also 
affect his achievement. And he needs the security, 
too, of knowing that his best will be acceptable. 
It seems clear that mental, social, and physical en- 
vironment can all be conducive to better hand- 
writing. 

The tone of a classroom is important to all 
learning. Beyond that are the children’s concepts 
—concepts of the major purpose of the writing 
task, of high standards for the task, and of time 
relationships. The teacher must make sure these 
concepts are clear. Uncertainty will bring a di- 
versity of effort and dissatisfaction with results. 

If a child has been asked to make up a story 
or poem and has come to the point of great en- 
thusiasm for what he wishes to say, then meticu- 
lous attention to the shape of letters and to the 
spelling of words whose meaning he knows but 
whose spelling is hazy to him may dampen en- 
thusiasm and result eventually in stilted and 
mundane writing. However, once the story is on 

paper in its rough form, and is enjoyed by its 
creator because it is the thing he really wants to 
say, it is easy for him to see that no one else can 
enjoy it until it is written legibly in words that 
are spelled correctly. 


Helen L. Ferslev is Principal of Jackson School, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
FEBRUARY 
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On the other hand, there will be times when 
children will practice the skill of correct letter 
form in the first draft. This is true of labels under 
pictures or paragraphs copied for a booklet. 

Our first ingredient, therefore, for an environ- 
ment conducive to good handwriting is to aim 
the expectancy at the level for which the writing 
is being done. 


Time To Do the Job Well 


Five minutes are left in the day, and the teacher 
says that all papers must be in when the children 
leave. Johnny in his enthusiasm for his subject 
spilled over on to three sheets of paper, and sud- 
denly he finds himself faced with the almost im- 
possible task of rewriting all of this in five min- 
utes. It may well be that Johnny will learn from 
this experience something the teacher hadn’t an- 
ticipated or wanted. He may learn never again to 
pour out his thoughts on paper without ‘regard 
to the time it will take to copy them! 

Finding time for each child to do the tasks at 
a rate appropriate for him is a problem con- 
tinuously confronting the teacher. Sometimes it 
is the painfully careful child; sometimes it is the 
child who just doesn’t have the mentality to keep 
up; sometimes it is the bright child who bites off 
more than he can chew, as did Johnny. What 
seems a painfully long job for five minutes may 
become a satisfying one with real growth pos- 
sibilities for the next day, if Johnny is allowed to 
use his spare minutes w hile others are completing 
minimum requirements. 

A second ingredient in environment, then, is 
provision for each child to have the time needed 
to do the task well. 


Importance of Consistency 


As a young teacher, I once tried three methods 
of teaching spelling i in one year because I felt I 
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was not achieving results. I finally took stock 
and decided that one essential of good teaching 
was being consistent enough to determine over 
a period of time if a method would work. De- 
ciding to accept one approach for the rest of the 
year and stick to it, I discovered that this very 
consistency brought results that no other effort 
had brought. 

This experience was not in handwriting but 
it contains another ingredient for all skill subjects 
—consistency of approach. In handwriting, this 
might mean such things as setting a pattern for 
good writing throughout the system; being sure 
that the formation of letters is understood by 
every teacher, whatever the choice of formation 
might be; agreement on timing for introduction 
of new skills so that children are ready for them. 


Maintenance of Good Form 


We have all seen posters made by upper-grade 
children using manuscript lettering that sprawls 
all over the page. Yet those same children only 
a few years ago were doing manuscript that was 
the joy and pride of parents and teachers. What 
has happened? Somehow, in the transition period 
from manuscript to cursive writing, these chil- 
dren have forgotten many of the basic learnings 
they had as six- and seven-year-olds. 

Certainly the learning environment will be 
more secure if another basic ingredient is added 
—miaintenance of learned skills as well as the ad- 
dition of new ones. 


Setting Standards 


Evidence supports the idea that children show 
more improvement in handwriting when they 
have a standard to follow. Handwriting scales, 
samples of letters correctly made, and books 
showing formation of letters should be part of 
the classroom equipment. Where the change 
from manuscript to cursive writing is either in 
process or has been completed, children and 
teachers should have access to both forms if good 
manuscript style is to be maintained. 

The question of practice time required to per- 
fect handwriting has been the subject of some 
research. It appears that children who have had 
no formal periods of practice can achieve as high 
a rating on scales of standards as those with 50 to 
100 minutes per week, provided they have in- 
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dividual motivation to learn to write well.’ It 
would appear then that time given to practice of 
letter formation as a means to an end is not as 
important or as effective as personal use of stand- 
ards and opportunity to practice writing with 
meaning and purpose. 

Appropriate standards, wisely used and avail- 
able to the child, should be another ingredient in 
the learning environment. 


Parents and the Writing Program 


A mother called the school one day to ask how 
she could teach her left-handed daughter to hold 
her hand upside-down for writing. She had seen 
left-handed persons writing in this position and 
made the well-meaning but false assumption that 
it was the correct position. Parents want to help, 
but understanding must come first. Through news 
bulletins, school visits, handbooks, parent meet- 
ings, and individual conferences, parents and other 
lay persons should be informed that: 


Manuscript writing is not a “baby” method of 
writing; it is a very useful skill. Speed is not ham- 
pered by the use of manuscript as long as the child 
finds it comfortable to use.” 

2. Children reach an age where thoughts run far 
in advance of writing skill and speed. Patience and 
understanding are needed to avoid making greater 
demands than can be met. 

3. The school does set standards but children 
doing creative writing may not meet spelling, lan- 
guage, or handwriting standards until they get the 
first draft completed. 

4. Left-handedness is not a detriment if the child 
is skillfully and carefully taught. 

5. Some children reach the ability to change to 
cursive writing much more quickly than do others, 
and slowness in change does not necessarily hinder 
the child, 


The final ingredient in establishing an environ- 
ment conducive to good handwriting is the crea- 
tion of social acceptance for what is being done 
in the schools and an understanding by the lay 
public that handwriting is still a vitally important 
part of our teaching. 


1 Walter S. Monroe (editor). Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1950. p- §27- 

2Alvina Treut Burrows. Teaching Children in the 
Middle Grades. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 1952. 
page 214. 
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The PRINCIPAL HELPS TEACHERS 


with HANDWRITING 


ROBERT J. SHOCKLEY 


One of the major responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary school principal is to help create an 
atmosphere in which a maximum amount of learn- 
ing can take place. In such an environment, good 
handwriting is one of the numerous tools which 
boys and girls need to achieve their desired goals. 
Both skill and speed with this language arts tool 
are necessary for effective learning at all ability 
levels. 

The principal holds a key position in helping 
to develop a good handwriting program. The 
ways in which he does this will ‘be influenced by 
several factors. Teachers v ary in their recognition 
of the importance of handwriting and in their 
teaching know-how in this area. In addition, the 
intra-staft relationships, the type of community, 
the children’s background, and the working phi- 
losophy of the school system all affect the manner 
in which the principal should approach hand- 
writing instruction. 

It seems clear that the principal must be in- 
formed about recent findings in the field of hand- 
writing and keep up-to-date in this knowledge. 
The program which is developed should reflect 
valid research and be one which: 


e is founded on a philosophy accepted in prac- 
tice by the school staff; 

e provides the tools and materials that are 
necessary; 

e is based on techniques that bring about the 
desired results; 

e provides techniques of evaluation which can 
be used by teachers and children; 

e provides an atmosphere in which new ideas 
and techniques can be tried; 

e provides for periodic re-evaluation. 


Robert J. Shockley is Principal of Loch Raven Ele- 
mentary School, Baltimore County, Maryland. 
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Developing a philosophy accepted in practice. 
If the principal is alone in his concern about the 
importance of handwriting, very little change is 
likely to take place. Therefore, he should involve 
the staff through studies of the research in the 
field, surv eys of current practices in the individ- 
ual school or in the school system, and in the 
identification of any action needed at the local 
level to bring about desirable changes. 

The success of the handwriting program will 
be in direct proportion to the degree that teach- 
ers actively participate in its planning and agree 
with the plans enough to carry them out in daily 
classroom practice. The first challenge to the 
principal in helping teachers with handwriting, 
then, is to involve them in the development of a 
philosophy which is accepted in practice. 

Providing the necessary tools and materials. We 
are constantly meeting new materials of instruc- 
tion designed as cure- alls for \ 
curriculum. 


various areas of the 
The school must evaluate these tools 
and provide those which will aid in accomplish- 
ing the job to be done. 

What does research say about proper tools and 
materials for children at different grade levels? 
Are straight pens and pen holders to be used? Is 
the ball point pen acceptable, or should the foun- 

tain pen be used? Is the crayon the most desirable 

transition tool in the readiness per riod of teaching 
manuscript writing? At what point does the pen- 
cil take the back seat in certain types of writing? 
Which types of books or manuals should be sup- 
plied to the teacher and children? The answers 
to these questions will provide the school staff 
with many leads helpful for selecting the tools 
and materials for teaching 
effectively. 

Developing techniques that bring desired re- 
sults. Research indicates that motivation is a pow- 
erful factor in improving the handwriting of the 
individual child. The teacher’s attitude is no small 


handwriting more 
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factor in helping to direct or kindle this motiva- 
tion. 


There are also indications that a large amount 
of formal exercise is not as effective as practicing 
the writing of actual letters and words. The in- 
dividualization of instruction holds promise in 
this area, helping children to analyze their spe- 
cific errors, and utilizing the differentiation of re- 
quirements according to the abilities of individual 
children. It would also seem clear that the hand- 
writing program should be designed to provide 
continuous growth throughout the entire school 
program. 

In the broader approach to handwriting, these 
techniques can be helpful in working with teach- 
ers: 


e Scheduled observations of superior teaching 
for those who need help 

e Faculty meetings which involve thinking, 

study, and presentations by a high percen- 

tage of the staff 

A schoolwide study of handwriting on se- 

lected papers periodically throughout the 

year 

e A follow-up analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program as revealed by the 
schoolwide study 

e Use of bulletin boards to help teachers and 
children improve in their evaluation of what 
constitutes growth in handwriting 

e Utilization and development of visual aids 
designed to help teachers and children to im- 
prove their techniques 

e Workshops which involve participation by 
the entire staff 

e Follow-up work with individual teachers to 
give help where needed 

e Stressing the use of lined paper as an aid to 
better handwriting 

e Keeping children focused on attaining real- 
istic goals 

e Providing the professional materials and tools 
which children and teachers need 


Since homework also plays an important role 
in handwriting, parents should be kept informed 
about the goals of the school. Home assignments 
should demand the same level of performance in 
handwriting as assignments completed in school. 

Providing useful techniques of evaluation. Vari- 
ous scales have been developed in the past to rate 
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both the quality and speed of handwriting. It is 
interesting to note that they indicate that quality 
and quantity increase decidedly throughout the 
elementary school grades. Even though using 
some of these scales might present difficulties to 
a classroom teacher, the individual classroom and 
individual school can develop their own rating 
scale to chart the progress of children. One tech- 
nique which has been suggested is to rate papers 
from the poorest to the best on a horizontal chart. 
This device is used by children to rate their skill, 
diagnose and correct errors, and chart growth. 
Another possibility is to have a simplified chart 
on which the child can plot his monthly progress 
in making letters the correct height, using end 
strokes as spacers, checking the slant of letters on 
the top and bottom line, and checking the slant 
of loops which extend above and below the line. 
A realistic program helps foster the technique of 
evaluation on the part of teachers and children. 

Providing an atmosphere in which new ideas 
and techniques can be tried. One of the duties of 
education is to search for more efficient methods 
of helping teachers and children reach their goals. 
In handwriting as in other areas it must be as- 
sumed that we do not know all of the answers. 
As teachers reach high levels of performance with 
their students, they ‘should be encouraged to try 
the new ideas and. techniques which evolve from 
experience. The school’s atmosphere should be 
one in which these educational inventions can be 
tried, evaluated, revised and re-evaluated, thus 
helping to increase the fund of knowledge. 

Perhaps we should give additional attention in 
the elementary school to the use of other methods 
of visual recording. Some schools have tried the 
use of manuscript writing throughout the elemen- 
tary school period, while others have used various 
combinations of manuscript and cursive forms. 
Isn’t it time that we experiment further, too, with 
the typewriter in the intermediate grades as a 
means to help increase the speed and effectiveness 
of recording ideas? 

Making provisions for periodic re-evaluation. 
As a program of handwriting develops, changes 
take place within the staff and community. Some 
parts of the program will not prove to be satis- 
factory. New research will bring to light other 
approaches which ought to be tried. Thus any 
program of handwriting should include provi- 
sions for periodic evaluation. 
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THE TYPEWRITER AS AN 
INSTRUCTIONAL TOOL 


BERTIS E. CAPEHART 
MARGARET McNISH 


For more than three decades since the porta- 
ble typewriter was first introduced, a number of 
educators at the elementary school level have 
shown a keen interest in the utilization of this 
tool in the classroom. During these years many 
studies have explored the influence of the type- 
writer as a teaching and learning tool in helping 
children develop their skills in reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic, as well as in other basic 
areas. 

Some rather recent studies and experimentation 
of a few weeks’ duration have been reported 
widely in the public press. They seem to be pri- 
marily concerned with the teaching of typewrit- 
ing per se to elementary school children. On the 
other hand, one large portable typewriter manu- 
facturer has announced grants to three major 
universities—the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College, and the Boston University School of 
Education—to explore the use of the typewriter 
as an aid to basic learning among fourth and fifth 
grade children. Each institution is pursuing its 
own independently developed research design, 
but the end purpose of each study is to determine 
the influence of the use of the typewriter on the 
educational development of elementary school 
children in their regular educational program in 
such areas as reading, spelling, social studies, and 
handwriting. The studies will also be concerned 
with the effects of the use of the typewriter upon 
the achievement of such general objectives as the 
dev elopment of neatness, systematic work habits, 
and creativity. In other w ‘ords, these studies are 
designed to determine how the use of the type- 


Bertis E. Capehart is Instructor in Education, School 
of Education, New York University. Margaret McNish 
is a teacher in the Manhasset Public Schools, Manhasset, 
New York. 
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ee. What Research Says 


writer influences the achievement of accepted 
educational goals of elementary schools. 

In the meantime, while this somewhat exten- 
sive research is underway, it is important to re- 
view the results of some of the more significant 

earlier studies. Pioneering studies in depth by 
Wood, Haefner, and Freeman in the early 1930's 
have been followed by other research projects. 
Prior to this time, as ‘the result of some rather 
informal experimentation in a few schools, many 
educators had become hopeful that the portable 
typewriter might be used effectively as a supple- 
mentary aid in the elementary school classroom. 
These studies, in general, report that the portable 
typewriter is of value as an aid which contributes 
to almost all phases of learning. Specifically, the 
research prov ides evidence that, through using 
the typewriter: 


Children tend to spell, read, and write better; 
Their papers are neater: they learn to punctuate, 
paragraph, and proof read; 

They make more projects, displays; 

They take pride in their work: they tend to have 

an improved attitude toward school work; 

They become more responsible, more independent; 

They feel more successful, more self-confident; 

Creative expression is stimulated, 

And, they are able to acquire typing skill. 

The most rigorous investigation of the utiliza- 
tion of the portable typewriter in the elementary 
school classroom was that of Benjamin D. W ood, 
Director of Professional Educational Research, 
Columbia College. Associated with him was Frank 
N. Freeman, at that time on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Education. The 
field director was Ralph Haefner, Professor of 
Psychology, New York University. Originally it 
was planned to conduct the study during the 
school year 1929-30, but it became necessary to 
use this time for planning and setting up the ex- 





periment. After it had operated during the school 


year 1930-31, the decision was made to continue 
it for another year. Data were analyzed and re- 
ports made in 1932-33. 

The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 
its members being four portable typewriter manu- 
facturers, financed the research and furnished 
the typewriters. The appropriation was in the 
form of an outright grant to the educators, with 
authority to proceed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the most rigorous principles of re- 
search. The directors also had the cooperation 
of several hundred educators. 

About 15,000 elementary school children and 
over 400 teachers in twelve cities in representa- 
tive areas of the United States participated in the 
study. The findings of the experimentation are 
reported in two volumes. The first, written by 
Wood and Freeman,' reviews the purposes and 
plan of the investigation, analyzes the data, and 
records the teachers’ observations and the re- 
actions of the children. The second volume, by 
Ralph Haefner,” is primarily concerned with 
materials and techniques for teaching typewrit- 
ing to elementary school children. Haefner also 
published two volumes for children learning to 
typewrite. All these materials are out of print. 

The data compiled in this study provided con- 
siderable evidence on the educational influence of 
the portable typewriter and also on its limitations 
as a classroom tool. But many important ques- 
tions concerning the utilization of the typewriter 
as a classroom tool were left unanswered. 

In this study four kinds of evidence were col- 
lected: 1) results of standardized achievement 
tests; 2) samples of writings from experimental 
and control groups; 3) teachers’ judgments of the 
general influence of the typewriter on achieve- 
ment in individual subject matters; and 4) the 
opinions and attitudes of the experimental chil- 
dren toward the typewriter. 

As a result of two years of experimentation 
and research, it was concluded that there was 
strong evidence: 1) that it is feasible to utilize 
the typewriter in the regular work of the ele- 


! Wood, B. D., and Freeman, F. N. Experimental Study 
of the Educational Influence of the Typewriter in the 
Elementary School Classroom. The Macmillan Company. 
Ig?2. ; 

2 Haefner, R. Typewriter in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades. The Macmillan Company. 1932. 
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mentary classroom; 2) that the use of the type- 
writer motivates pupils to produce more written 
materials than they would produce otherwise; 3) 
that the ty pew riter, as used in this experiment, 
entails no loss in handwriting quality or rate; 4) 
that the ty pew riter, as used informally in this 
study, results in an av erage typing speed about 
equal to the handwriting rate in each grade, and 
that it also yields a rather high degree of typing 
accuracy at the end of one year; 5) that it very 
probably raises to some degree the achievement 
level in some of the fundamental skills, without 
observable loss in any subject; and finally 6) that 
the teachers regard the typewriter as a valuable 
educational tool, approving its use in their class- 
and the children look upon it with 
marked favor and enjoy the opportunity to use it. 

There was some evidence in this study that 
familiarity with the typewriter, contrary to the 
often expressed view, did not result in the fixed 
habit of looking at the keyboard. There was no 
attempt during the first year to teach children 
how to use the touch system; however, during 
the second year the touch system was introduced 
in the upper grades, 


rooms, 


where about one-third of 
the pupils had no previous experience with the 
typewriter. The results showed that pupils who 
had used the machines for one year without any 
formal system were superior in speed and ac- 
curacy, a lead maintained during the year. 

Unzicker® studied the effects of the typewriter 
on beginning reading for 113 first grade pupils of 
two New York City schools during 1932-33. 

While there were not enough children to war- 
rant reliable statistical interpretation, results of 
tests and subjective evidence indicated a trend of 
slight but constant superiority on the part of 
pupils using typewriters. If the real influences 
were as favorable as those indicated by results of 
this study, the author concluded typewriters 
could be introduced as an educational tool 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

Forrester* studied the differences between 
typed and handwritten compositions of 234 chil- 
dren in grades three through six during 1932-33. 


3 Unzicker, C. E. Expe rimental Study of the Effect of 
the Use of the Typewriter on Beginning Reading. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1934. 

*Forrester, J. J. “Differences Between Typed and 
Handwritten Compositions.” The National Elementary 
Principal. 13:374-8. June 1934. 
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There was an experimental and a control group 
in each grade, with the former using a typewriter 
only and the latter a pencil only. Stanford 
Achievement Tests were administered in Octo- 
ber and again in May, The pupils wrote four 
stories, one each week, during the month of 
November, and three stories each month there- 
after to the end of April. All children wrote on 
the same topic at the same time for a period of 
25 minutes. The approach was varied; the chil- 
dren were either given a general topic, an open- 
ing sentence, or a beginning paragraph. Mimeo- 
graphed instructions were given to teachers to 
insure uniform procedure. 

This study showed no significant difference 
but did indicate that children using ty pew riters 
tended to surpass those using handw riting in the 
content quality of written work. Other trends 
appeared to need substantiation by further ex- 
perimentation. However, it was felt that the re- 
sult of typewriter use as evidenced in neatness, 
accuracy in making margins, and skill in word 
spacing and paragraphing would justify con- 
tinued use of typewriters in these grades until 
experimentation ‘could provide more information. 

Conard® conducted a study at the Horace Mann 
School in 1930-31 of the influence of manuscript 
writing and of typewriting on learning in the 
classroom. The chief purposes were to watch 
growth in handwriting and ty pewriting both in- 
dividually and by classes, to note the children’s 
reactions and teachers’ attitudes, to ascertain 
whether the machines would be a practical tool 
for young children to use, and to study how the 
use of the machines could be planned. Growth 
or improvement in speed and quality in manu- 
script writing and in typewriting were studied 
throughout the year. Another part of the prob- 
lem was to ascertain if there was any discernable 
influence on the various phases of school work. 
A comparison was also made on how the two 
types of written expression fit into children’s 
needs and interests in the elementary grades. 

Two second-, two third-, and two fourth-grade 
classes wére used, with 150 children who were 
paired by chronological and mental age. Of each 


® Conard, E. U. “Study of the Influence of Manuscript 
Writing and of Typewriting on Children’s Develop- 
ment. “Journal of Educational Research. 29:254-265. De- 
cember 1935. 
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pair one child received typewriting instruction 
and one child used manuscript. 

Plans for carrying out the work and an outline 
of suggestions on standards was made available 
to each teacher. Techniques of handling the 
typewriter were noted and executed. A minimum 
amount of time was suggested for special typing 
or handwriting procedures to avoid undue em- 
phasis by the teacher. Children were encouraged 
to do as much written work as possible either by 
the typewriter or manuscript in school but were 
not to practice at home. Instruction was carried 
out in the regular classroom by the teacher as- 
sisted by Conard. Handwriting and typewriting 
tests dev eloped by the author were administered 
regularly and a group of samples collected. 

The study prov ided evidence that the quality 
of handwriting is not affected by the use of the 
typewriter if the teacher is conscious of both. 
Growth in typew riting speed is shown progres- 
sively through the grades. Older children show 
consistent improvement in accuracy in typewrit- 
ing. Sufficient data were not collected to form any 
conclusions regarding the effects of the ty pewrit- 
er’s use on other subjects. The author concludes 
that the typewriter could be used advantageously 
in most, if not all, subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school. It does not affect handw riting 
detrimentally and appears to stimulate quality 
and speed in handwriting. It may have a bene- 
ficial influence on other subject matter. 

A ten-week course in typewriting was con- 
ducted at Oskaloosa, Lowa, in grades two, three, 
and four in 1947.° Particular success with slow 
learners and remedial reading groups was re- 
ported. The remedial group, failing in spelling, 
made perfect scores after using the typewriter 
a week, followed by a new interest in reading. 

Olson and Jaskari? experimented in 1953-54 at 
the University of North Dakota to determine the 
effectiveness of group instruction techniques in 
teaching typewriting to grades four, five, and six 
under classroom conditions. 

Thirty-two pupils in three classes were given 
forty 25-minute lessons in typewriting during a 
13-week period. Movements in typewriting were 


® Scobee, V. J. “Typewriters Build Morale.” Midland 
Schools. 61:243. May 1947. 

7 Olson, M. A., and Jaskari, S. “Grade Pupils Become 
Proficient Typists.” Balance Sheet. 37:56-7. October 1955. 
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presented according to accepted standards, but 
no attempt was made to force touch typewriting. 
Che children were allowed to look at the keys 
while typing, but were encouraged to make a 
transition to touch ty pewriting as soon as they 
had acquired sufficient familiarity with the key- 
board. The authors reported that after forty 
weeks 28 percent were good typists, and 41 per- 
cent were average typists, possessing enough 
know ledge and skill ‘for personal use typing. 
Only nine percent were poor typists. 

The author concluded that: 1) most children 
at this level can learn to type in forty lessons at 
levels of performance necessary for personal use; 
2) they can, in forty lessons, achieve a ty ping 
rate equal to their handw riting rate; 3) success 
achieved in typing was commensurate with that 
in other subjects; 4) most children can learn to 
use exact fingering and operate all parts of the 
typewriter—some allowance needs to be made 
in use of the shift key, inserting paper, and in the 
carriage return; 5) group instruction techniques 
can be used satisfactorily but a liberal amount of 
individual attention is necessary for results; 6) 
pupils can handle valuable property with care 
and success; 7) teachers felt typewriting was 
especially helpful to those with reading handicaps. 

Lois Rubel* reports teaching beginning typing 
to 25 sixth graders in Bryan, Ohio, to give them 
a useful skill for their seventh-grade core class. 
A twelve-week course was held after school, 
twice a week, using high school commercial fa- 
cilities. The regular high school text was used. 

The author concluded that: 1) sixth graders 
can and do learn a skill as quickly as more mature 
students; 2) interest is at a higher level than with 
an older group; 3) the size of the hand was not 
a detriment; and 4) that typing for sixth graders 
can be an asset in junior-senior high school work. 


In Summary 


Yes, the typewriter seems to be valuable as a 
teaching tool in the elementary grades; but, re- 
ports of research and experiments do not agree 
on how much it improves learning, when it should 
be introduced, what materials and methods are 
most effective, or who should teach it. 


8 Rubel, “Sixth Graders Take to the Keys.” Ohio 
Schools. whe 19. May 1957. 
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Therefore, the educational contribution of the 
portable typewriter in the regular elementary 
classroom curriculum is still awaiting final evalu- 
ation. An analy sis of the some thirty to forty 

earlier research projects shows that they prov ide 

no definitive answer as to the educational value 
of the portable ty pew riter at the elementary level, 
offer little guidance in the development of effec- 
tive teaching materials, and include virtually no 
investigation into the role of the portable type- 
writer as an influence on pupil creativity. Many 
of these projects are lacking in scope, both in 
terms of the number of pupils studied and dura- 
tion of the study. Many did not include a proper 
use of control groups against which results could 
be compared. Certain other extensive studies, such 
as the Wood-Haefner-Freeman reports, need to 
be followed up and expanded under present-day 
conditions, utilizing the more advanced research 
techniques and evaluative procedures which have 
been developed in recent years. 
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IDA KRAVITZ 


“Handwriting is a tool for recording thought; 
it is not an end in itself. To be useful, it must 
be both legible and fluent.”* This statement, con- 
tained in a 1947 publication of the Philadelphia 
Curriculum Office, expresses today’s commonly 
accepted view of handwriting as a functional tool 
necessary for the legible recording of thoughts 
with ease and skill. 

In the years preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing the Second World War, handw riting had 
lost emphasis in the public schools because of a 
time squeeze in the elementary program. The 
curriculum was geared to the well-rounded 
growth and development of every child, and in- 
cluded social studies, health, science, physical ed- 
ucation, art, and music, as well as the traditional 
three R’s. Many of the activities involved in such 
services as the safety patrol, student council, or- 
chestra, newspaper, and sundry school commit- 
tees added to the instructional load. As a result, 
handwriting in many places suffered neglect. 

During this period much teaching of handwrit- 
ing, especially in the upper ¢ grades, was done inci- 
dentally. But handwriting, like playing a musical 
instrument, is a skill which involves complex abil- 
ities in neuro-muscular coordination. These must 
be consciously developed through guided sequen- 
tial stages of growth and patterns of practice in 
definite planned lessons. 

In more recent years handwriting has ailed also 
because of the large influx of teachers who are 
unskilled in handw riting. Prior to 1939 Philadel- 
phia had trained its own elementary teachers in 
the Philadelphia Normal School. W hen economy 
moves, an outgrowth of the great depression, 


Ida Kravitz is a Language Arts Collaborator in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1 Suggestions for the Teaching of Spelling and Hand- 
writing. Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
1947. 
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closed the Normal School, an era of continual 
supply of teachers who not only were trained to 
teach writing but also wrote w ell themselves was 
brought to an end. There is no substitute for a 
teacher who writes well as an incentive to good 
handwriting in the classroom. In the same period 
of forced economy, the group of handwriting 
supervisors who had been a familiar sight in the 
Philadelphia classrooms—demonstrating, teach- 
ing, observing, and offering helpfui suggestions 
—were withdrawn from service. 

Realization of the plight into which handwrit- 
ing in our city had fallen first came to light in the 
Division of Commercial and Distributive Educa- 
tion where there had always been a strong inter- 
est in handwriting. The Division, in its contacts 
with industry, had often been questioned about 
the poor handwriting of employees who were 
presumed to be products of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools. These questions plus comments from 
secondary school teachers about the poor quality. 
of handw riting in classwork, stimulated a reawak- 
ening of interest in the improvement of hand- 
writing instruction. 


Appointment of a Committee 


As a result of this fermentation a committee 
was formed to study the problem. Membership 
of the committee included representatives from 
the Curriculum Office, the Department of Re- 
search, the Division of Commercial and Distribu- 
tive Education, principals. from elementary, jun- 
ior high, and senior high schools, department 
heads from the senior high schools, language arts 
collaborating teachers, and classroom teachers. 

The committee recommended that two hand- 
writing collaborating teachers be appointed. Their 
duties would be to institute in-service courses in 
handwriting for teachers of commercial educa- 
tion and for all other interested teachers, inaugu- 
rate a definite program of diagnostic and reme- 
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dial handwriting instruction in both junior and 


senior high schools, prepare materials as needed 
for this program, and be available as resource per- 
sonnel for the Handw riting Subcommittee of the 
Elementary Language Arts Committee. The com- 
mittee also recommended that the testing pro- 
gram in handwriting should be extended to the 
junior and senior high schools, that funds should 
be allocated to meet the needs of the handwriting 
program as they evolved, and that the elementary r 
language arts collaborating teachers should have 
a seminar in handwriting under the leadership of 
a specialist. 

The recommendations were adopted and car- 
ried through and the two handwriting collabo- 
rators from the Division of Commercial and Dis- 
tributive Education became permanent members 
of the Handwriting Subcommittee. They served 
as needed liaison personnel in a constantly chang- 
ing committee, thus helping to insure complete 
articulation through the grades. 


Development of Simplified Letter Forms 


During this time several commercial handwrit- 
ing systems were in use in the schools. Children 
moving from one school to another were fre- 
quently confused by finding that different letter 
forms were used on the perception strips mounted 
in the new room. To remedy this situation the 
chairman of the elementary Handwriting Sub- 
committee recommended the creation of a single 
system of simplified letter forms for use through- 
out the city. As an initial step, a sampling of 
thousands of pupils’ papers throughout the grades 
was analyzed. It was observed from this “study 
that under the pressure of the need to write 
at greater length and with more speed, pupil sim- 
plification of letters became more frequent in the 
upper grades. These findings strengthened the 
committee’s resolve to simplify letter forms. 

Since in the pupil samplings simplification was 
seen almost entirely in the capital letters, it was 
decided to concentrate upon the revision of capi- 
tals. Existing commercial letter forms, changes 
made by students in their writing, and previous 
systems of letter formation were studied. The 
result was a tentative set of letter forms to be 
tried out in a group of pilot schools in the city. 

The pilot experiment met with uniform ap- 
proval. Pupils of this speedy rocket age took nat- 
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urally to the streamlined, modern-looking letters 
which were more easily and rapidly formed. 
Teachers, some few reluctant at first, welcomed 
functionally designed letter forms which were 
easier to teach. Minor changes based on teachers’ 
suggestions were made and then perception strips 
were issued generally to the junior and senior 
high schools. 

During this time an intensive program in reme- 
dial and diagnostic handwriting was being carried 
on in the commercial classes of the secondary 
schools headed by the two collaborators from the 
Division of Commercial and Distributive Educa- 
tion. These collaborators later became supervis- 
ors in their Division. They prepared handwriting 
manuals and pupil workbooks which were pub- 
lished by the Curriculum Office and used in the 
secondary handwriting program. This program 
gained momentum and soon included English 
classes, core classes, pupil forums, and assemblies. 
The supervisors also conducted a handwriting 
clinic for a group of one hundred interested busi- 
nessmen and talked to many civic and parent 
groups. They were also interviewed on radio and 
television. The response soon made it evident that 
the public was interested in handwriting improve- 
ment in the schools. 


Manuscript Retained 


Meanwhile, the elementary Handwriting Sub- 
committee had issued to every elementary school 
teacher a single page copy of the new letter forms, 
both manuscript and cursive. There had been a 
time, during the preliminary period of research, 
when the use of manuscript had been questioned. 
However, studies showed that young children 
who wrote manuscript wrote better composi- 
tions, used more words, and spelled more words 
correctly.” They 
tion between manuscript writing and beginning 


also showed a favorable correla- 


reading.* 

Most important of all was the finding that 
known patterns of child growth and development 
seemed to favor manuscript. It is common know]l- 
edge that the large muscles are better developed 
than the small ones and that hand-eye coordina- 





* Cutright, Prudence. Elemen- 
tary English Review. April 1936. 

3 Voorhis, Thelma G. Relative Merits of Cursive and 
Manuscript Writing. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 


“Manuscript Writing.” 
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tions are not complete in the five- to seven- year 
old. At six the child is often uncoordinated in 
motor development, but by age seven much of 
the functional growth of the brain is completed. 
[he nerves have acquired the needed protection 
and the higher centers have begun to develop 
some control over the accessory muscles.* There- 
fore, from about age eight on the finer muscles 
can be utilized advantageously. 

For these reasons the Philadelphia schools re- 
tained manuscript, which is a simple, no-retrace 
form of writing, in the first two years of school. 
Cursive writing was introduced in the third grade 
where the average child is an eight-year-old ready 
for work demanding finer coordination. Let us 
remember that beautiful handwriting demands 
the very finest coordination and can not possibly 
be executed by all, whether child or adult. How- 
ever, legible handw riting can be achieved by any- 
one w ho can button buttons or hammer nails. 

The Philadelphia changes in manuscript were 
few. They were based largely on requests by 
primary teachers to make the manuscript letters 
look more like the letters that are read by the 
children. Thus MW Kkq were changed to 
MWkKkq. in cursive 
were much more extensive. Believing that unnec- 
essary flourishes detract from legibility , the com- 
mittee decided to remove all loops, boat sw ings, 
and push-offs, However 


However, the changes 


seven letter forms had 
to be1 radically changed t to fit the requirements of 
letters that could be made “legibly, simply and 


fluently.” Therefore 7 7IY2ZLULYH de- 
came 7 7 F GL Xe 

Based on suggestions made by teachers, one 
final change in the letter “D” was made. The 
letter forms were approved by the Board of Su- 
perintendents and perception strips were designed 
and printed. 


Informing Teachers and the Public 


The elementary subcommittee at this time 
completed a handw riting brochure which was to 
serve as a guide for the teaching of handwriting 


in the grades. It stressed all the attributes neces- 


* Polkinghorne, Ada. “Current Practices in Teaching 


Handwriting.” Elementary School Journal. December 
1946. 
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sary to a good dev elopmental handwriting pro- 
gram. The brochure dev eloped such topics as: 


e writing on the chalkboard 

the general goals in handwriting 
handedness 

writing position 

letter forms—both manuscript and cursive 
sequence of form and size 

types of lessons 

evaluation 

the handwriting materials available to the 
teacher 


Upon completion of the brochure there was 
an initial printing in sufficient number to send 
several copies to every school. At the same time, 
capitalizing on the interest already aroused, one 
of the language arts collaborating teachers serving 
on the Handwriting Committee was released to 
explain and demonstrate the program throughout 
the city for one year. 

This elementary handwriting collaborator, with 
the help of several language. arts collaborators, 
presented the objectives, methods, and sequence 
of the handw riting program to every district 
meeting of principals. The handwriting collabo- 
rator then began a drive to spread the new ideas 
throughout the city. Spending only one day in a 
school, she was able to cover the majority of the 
elementary schools in the year. A typical day be- 
gan with an assembly of upper-grade children 
during which the general handwriting goals 
regard to letter formation, size, proportion, slant, 
alignment, spacing and line quality, were pre- 
sented with the help of a film or film strip. She 
then taught demonstration lessons at different 
grade lev els and usually finished the day with a 

faculty meeting at w hich the entire program was 
pr esented. 

During this same period the handwriting col- 
laborator also addressed many parent meetings 
where the program was explained, questions an- 
swered, and samples of the new letter forms dis- 
tributed to acquaint the parents with the changes. 
These meetings were a revelation. 
such meeting on a windy, 


There was one 
stormy night in the 
late spring when over four hundred parents turned 
out to hear and ask questions about handwriting. 
The meeting was thrilling. One parent was heard 
to remark as she left the auditorium, “I came be- 
cause I wanted to know about this new writing, 
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Parents 


but I didn’t expect to find it so exciting.” 
are interested in handwriting. 
The supervisors and handwriting collaborator 


have given in-service courses. These have been 
designed both to help improve the quality of 
teachers’ writing and to offer methods and tech- 
niques that could be taken back to the classroom. 
A course of this type was given at the Philadel- 
phia workshop last summer and also as part of the 
fall in-service training courses. Many participants 
expressed the opinion that all teachers would 
benefit from these handwriting courses. The 
handwriting program in the Philadelphia schools 
is an on-going one and the present committee is 
considering the preparation of a primary and in- 
termediate manual of suggested lessons as a fur- 
ther aid to teachers who are concerned with 
handwriting instruction. 
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At the present time Philadelphia schools have 
available for use the following handwriting ma- 
terials: 1) a manual on blackboard writing for 
teachers prepared by the Division of Commercial 
and Distributive Education; 2) a guide for the 
elementary schools; 3) manuals and practice 
books for the secondary schools prepared by the 
secondary handwriting supervisors; 4) new per- 
ception strips articulated through the grades; 5) 
new handwriting scales developed through the 
cooperation of the Division of Educational Re- 
search; 6) the materials needed to carry on a 
thorough program in handwriting. 

Teachers today know that they must offer a 
well-planned developmental program which looks 
upon handwriting as a means of recording and 
communicating ideas. And children have learned 
that “writing is for reading.” 
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Handwriting was one of the first subjects to 
come under the influence of the movement for 
the scientific study of education in the 1920's. 
Ways in which children can be helped to gain 
facility in handwriting as an instrument for com- 
munication was also a matter of concern on the 
part of educators approximately 30 years ago 
and this concern gave rise to a research study by 
the Handwriting Committee of the 1926 Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence of 
the NEA. A summary of the investigation by the 
Committee was reported in the January 1927 
issue of The NEA Journal and is further summar- 
ized here. 

Certain questions were formulated as bases for 
investigation. 

What are the fundamental aims in teaching 
handwriting? Some of the aims agreed upon were 
these: 

1. To develop sufficient skill to enabie pupils 
to write easily, legibly and rapidly enough to 
meet present needs and social requirements. 

. To equip the child with methods of work to 
stan his writing problems intelligently. 

3. To diagnose individual writing difficulties. 

4. To aid the child to recognize and make use 
of his peculiar individual learning capacities. 

5. To provide experiences which will tend to 
develop in the child more power to direct his 
own practice and more ability to judge whether 
or not he is succeeding in that practice. 

The first step in the new program was to stim- 
ulate the child to a purpose in writing—a desire 
to write a letter or to fill out a bank slip. The 
second step was to equip him with methods of 
work that would help him attack his writing 
problems intelligently. The third step was to dis- 
cover each pupil’s writing difficulties so that they 
could be corrected. 

What factors should be considered in diag- 
nosing a pupil’s skill in handwriting? Habits of 
letter formation; slant; size of letters; muscular 
coordination and motor control; unit stroke; 
spacing of letters, words, and lines; neatness and 
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Handwriting Thirty Years Ago 






ways in which the learner passes from one word 
to the next—were factors in techniques which 
had been stressed in the classroom. Basic prin- 
ciples were set up underlying the new method 
which included: presenting a definite objective 
goal for each child and having him try to reach 
it; allowing the child to measure his own success 
or failure; in event of failure supplying such 
assistance as he may ask for and encouraging 
him to try again; in event of success, presenting 
new and slightly more difficult objectives until 
the ultimate goal i is reached. 

How much time should be devoted to hand- 
writing? A survey was made in 1924 as to the 
average number of minutes allotted to the teach- 
ing of handw riting in 49 large cities in the United 
States. In Grade I, an average of 67 minutes was 
allotted; Grade II, 72; Grade III, 77; Grade IV, 

78; Grade V, 77; Grade VI, 75. It was the theory 
as a result of the study that while the special 
handwriting drill played an important part, per- 
manent standards could only be achieved through 
the practical handwriting situations which arose 
in connection with other school subjects. 

After extensive study, findings showed the 
effect of age and maturity of pupils on writing. 
The quality was low in the beginning and grad- 
ually increased grade by grade. The speed in 
writing increased from 36 letters per minute in 
Grade II to go letters per minute in Grade VIII. 
These findings led to the concept that it was bet- 
ter to permit pupils with low capacity to go 
through the exercises at a level of attainment 
lower than that which applied to the pupils with 
high capacity than to hold them for extended 
periods on a single exercise. 

The Handwriting Committee agreed that the 
important steps to be considered in the building 
of a course of study in handwriting are: to pre- 
sent the material in such a manner that teachers 
will focus their attention on individual progress 
and individual assistance, and to develop desira- 
able attitudes, habits, and purposes as well as 
to learn to write. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
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MICHAEL CHIAPPETTA 


I hope that there is an obvious relationship be- 
tween my remarks and those of Professor Madge, 
but I wish to avoid specifically treating his as- 
sumptions and examining them in terms of their 
application to the educational enterprise in the 
United States. The February 1958 issue of The 
New Era was dedicated to the examination of 
educational assumptions in the United Kingdom 
and their possible relevancy to other countries of 
the world. The following Professor 
Madge did not think relevancy was more than 
partial and they agreed that adoption of British 
assumptions was out of the question. My reading 


authors 


of the issue led me to believe that Professor 
Madge had captured a tenable series of sociologi- 
cal assumptions which is helpful in understanding 
the operation of formalized and institutionalized 
education in a society. He pointed out quite 
clearly the ways in w hich the English practices 
reveal now, and revealed in the past, the assump- 
tions Englishmen make about their society when 
they set ‘about to educate their children. In sum- 


From the United States 





In this article, which is part of the series we 
have been carrying this year on comparative 
education, an American educator takes a look 
at the United States and the educational pat- 
tern which has developed here. The author, 
Michael Chiappetta, is Associate Professor of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 











ming up his article, Professor Madge says that 
educators of other lands, before formulating their 
educational policies and practice, might profitably 
“consider the relevance of these institutions and 

values to their own situation.” The authors who 
follow Professor Madge seem to agree with him 
that it would be dangerous for their countries to 
adopt the concepts underlying English education; 
I agree. 


The English Pattern Transplanted 


The startling, to me at least, observation to be 
made about the interrelationship between two 
countries and their education is that exactly what 
Madge and company warn us should not happen 
did indeed happen in the United States. I think 
there is no question that the content, form, 
methodology, support, and function of education 
in colonial America was European, if not entirely 
English. In the New England colonies there was 
clear evidence that the settlers wished to trans- 
plant their educational institutions from the Old 
World to the New. One could make a case that 
there was resistance to the modification of the 
old institutions even when it seemed that the old 
institutions were not serving the new society 
adequately. Franklin’s struggles with the unfor- 
tunate Academy might be 
phenomenon. 


called to witness this 
Let the reader judge the relevance of our prac- 
tices to our assumptions and the similarities or 


differences between us and the English. At the 
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time of the establishment of schools on this con- 
tinent, schools showed singularly few signs of a 
social function. Let me translate that remark. I 
think that the British school was not charged 
with the task of developing the behavior patterns 
of children, with the task of selecting the future 
leaders of the society, with separating the pros- 
pective workers and professional people on the 
basis of talent or ability. I think the British schools 
were charged with teaching the already selected 
leaders the information which was thought to be 
appropriate to their station. I think the British 
school was charged with the task of equipping 
the ministers, the lawyers, the doctors, the states- 
men with the proper intellectual furniture. What 
little touch the English common schools had with 
the common people (the 80 to 85 percent) had 
to do with basic literacy which would enable 
them to read the Bible toward the end that they 
be saved spiritually, and to read the laws toward 
the end that they not be troublesome politically. 

There is enough historical evidence to con- 
vince me that we (the American colonial foun- 
ders—a loose use of the word “we”) adopted the 
British dualism in education. I do not think it is 
accidental that the first school established in the 
United States was the Boston Latin Grammar 
School, a school to prepare students for Harvard 
which was established one year later. Nor is it 
accidental that education for the poorer classes 
was allowed to drift in lack of support, inferior 
status, and unimaginative content until a date 
which might be placed in the first or second 
decade of this century. (It is interesting to ob- 
serve that there is a fairly vocal group of public 
education critics who seem to wish to return to 
some kind of dualism.) 

The school of the seventeenth century was not 
charged with the selection of people for social 
and vocational callings. For example, a young 
man did not become a lawyer because he went 
to school; he became a lawyer because his posi- 
tion in society made law a possible calling for 
him. The school merely provided the training 
which was thought to be appropriate to that call- 
ing. In fact, I might hypothesize that training for 
most of the professions today may well be more 
a reflection of the European concept that certain 
kinds of intellectual experiences were befitting a 
man of professional status than a reasonable cor- 
relation between the task of the profession and 
VOL. XXXVIII 
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the required understanding and skill. We could 
say that we are trapped in a univ ersity pattern for 
doctors, law yers, teachers, and ministers—not be- 
cause the university pattern is productiv e in those 
fields, but because those people who used to go 
to universities became doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and ministers. 

We can illustrate this by pointing out that a 
young man did not become a knight because he 
went to some formal school and learned to be 
one. He became a knight because of birth and 
position in society —and then went through the 
rituals which society thought appropriate to 
knighthood. Usually some sort of informational 
learning was included in the rituals, but no one 
then or now would claim that a young man be- 

came a knight because he completed the infor- 
mational learning aspects of his induction to his 
place in the society. It is remarkable that we have 
fastened on to the informational learning part of 
the rituals of the medieval and Renaissance periods 
as truly causal in the growth and realization pat- 
terns of young people in a culture. If we had 
fastened onto the “boarding out” or “extended 
travel” aspects of the ritual we might have en- 
tirely different education practices today. We 
cannot reverse history, so we must be content 
with the fact that we did give great emphasis to 
the informational learning aspect of the prepara- 
tion for adult callings. 


Educational Assumptions in the U. S. 


Let us turn now to a description of the ways 
in which our national founders used this idea of 
informational learning in their establishment of a 
democratic society and the education which was 
to serve it. Our founders, if Jefferson is any in- 
dicator, believed and stated that an educated 
electorate is necessary to the establishment and 
maintenance of a democratic society. There is 
little to show that an educated people is a pre- 
requisite for the establishment of a democracy; 
there is still less evidence to show that an edu- 
cated electorate will necessarily maintain a de- 
mocracy. Of course, the key to an explanation 
of the relationship between education and the 
social and political life of a society is in the scope 
and extent of the education. There seems to be 
little question that the founding fathers thought 


wy) 
“ 


of education as that part of the culture which 
was concerned with disseminating 


information. 
It may not be an exaggeration to state that edu- 

cation was thought to be synonymous with in- 
formation; certainly, schools and education were 
thought to be equal to This may 
sound naive today, but even in our contemporary 
society there are protagonists for the purely in- 
tellectual formulation of character. The Calvin- 
istic and Anglican climate of early America must 
have been quite friendly to the idea that behavior 
was very closely related to knowledge. 

We now stand witness to the historical fact 
that the growth of education in this country took 
place in terms of an extension of the communica- 
tion and arithmetic skills to a much larger per- 
centage of the population than had ever possessed 
them before. The reasoning that seemed to sup- 
port the extension of the “basic” skills might be 
stated thus: The upper and middle class values 
and behavior are a desirable norm; the upper and 
middle classes learn to read and write and com- 
pute; therefore, we ought to extend the skills to 
the mass of the people “and they will acquire the 
values and the behavior of the middle and upper 
classes. 

At this end of the historical continuum we 
have some evidence that education is still seen 
primarily as the refinement of communication 
and arithmetic skills. New York State Education 
Commissioner, James E. Allen, Jr., sums up his 
feelings about the meaning of education in de- 
claring that an educated boy or girl is a person 
who has “a minimum degree of competence in, 
for example, the fields of reading, spelling, arith- 
metic and civic understanding.” To be sure Mr. 
Allen must have some behavioral goals in mind 
for the educated person, but in order to remain 
within the sphere of educational activity he de- 
fines education in terms of the communication 
and arithmetic skills. I think this is not an acci- 
dent. The education reforms which took place 
around the turn of the century and during th 
First World War theoretically may have re- 
flected a change in educational assumption or 
educational goal or both, but the translation of 
this theoretical background into practice came 
out in the expression of the school’s ability to 
teach the “fundamental skills” or “basic subjects” 
to larger numbers of students at a higher level. 
The best case in point might be the Eight Year 


each other. 
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Study which could be regarded as a pinnacle in 
the rise of progressive methodology in the high 
schools. The structure of the E ‘ight Year Study 
seemed to be aimed at clarifying the relative ef- 
fectiveness of traditional organization and prac- 
tice and progressive content and practice as meas- 
ured in the attainment by the students of skills 
in communication and arithmetic. 

Walter Lippmann, in his book, The Public 
Philosophy, challenges educators to consider 
whether or not education in a democratic society 
has a role significantly different from its role in 
an autocratic or authoritarian society. He does 
not attack education directly but he generalizes 
that societies have not dev eloped the institutions 
nor the attitudes which could serve a democratic 
society rather than an autocratic one. I think this 
is clearly true in the educational scene. I believe 
that the founding fathers and the educational 
leaders in the middle of the nineteenth century 
did not assume that education either in content 
or in method would have to be markedly different 
from education as they knew it in a class society 
in Europe or in the colonial period in the United 
States. The assumption was that the same edu- 
cation which had served an autocratic society 
extended to larger numbers of people would 
serve a democratic society. It is implicit in the 
fight for a public school system in the United 
States. 

Even though we are debating whether or not 
higher education and secondary “education should 
be made available to all, it would seem perfectly 
obvious that higher education and secondary 
education as conceived in Europe or by our 
founding fathers does not reach and does not 
serve all the children of all the people. The ques- 
tion that should be debated is whether or not 
there are some educations which could serve all 
the children of all the people. As we move into 
a new era in a technical age and into competition 
with the ideas of people from other parts of the 
world, it will be interesting to see whether or not 
the same educational scheme can serve all the 
protagonists. 

While it is quite true that educational litera- 
ture contains reference to tasks other than the 
refinement of communication and arithmetic 
skills, it is also quite true that there has been great 
resistance in the schools themselves to changing 
content and methodology. For instance, at the 
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turn of the century the writers of the seven 
cardinal principles—good health, worthy home 
membership, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, 
ethical character, command of the fundamental 
processes and vocation—-saw the school as hav- 
ing objectives quite enlarged over the relatively 
simple ¢ goals expressed in the last two items. The 
historical development of schools shows that 
there has been resistance to incorporation into 
the school program tasks which impinge upon 
the church, the home, or other social agencies. 
For instance, the schools could not realistically 
work toward the establishment of ethical char- 
acter without coming into contact with the work 
of the church and the home. My personal evalu- 
ation is that these goals as expressed in the seven 
cardinal principles of education were not realis- 
tically accepted by educators or by communities 
as goals toward which the schools would bend 
their energies and extend their functions. 

This gap between the expressed goals and ac- 
tual operation of an institution is not a new 
phenomenon in history. If we are going to ex- 
amine the assumptions which underlie the school 
enterprise in the United States, we ought to be 
serious in evaluating the gap between expressed 
objectives and the actual practice of the schools. 
Let us try to bring together some of these threads 
and list them as Professor Madge might have 
done for us. 

What assumptions seem to be reflected in the 
development of education in the United States? 
1) Education is primarily an organized, institu- 
tional affair. 2) The formal instruction which 

takes place in school directly causes a change 
in the conduct of students. 3) The instruction 
which was formerly reserved for the upper 
classes in European society should be extended to 
larger numbers of people. When extended, it 
would produce the kind of conduct then ob- 
served in the upper classes. 4) A devotion to and 

a loyalty to democracy would be found in a so- 
ciety in which the great majority of the people 
have had exposure to formal instruction. 5) The 
effectiveness of education should be measured in 
terms of attainment in the communication and 
arithmetic skills. 


For the Future 


As we look at the modern educational scene, 
we can profitably examine the assumptions that 
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have been made in our history. I think there is 
great danger in assuming that mastery of the 
communication and arithmetic skills is equivalent 
to a change in social behavior. It is equally dan- 
gerous to assume that understanding is equivalent 
to behavior. I do not need to document the gap 
between a change in understanding and a change 
in behavior of individuals; psychology and psy- 
chiatry do that for us daily. The debate current 
on the American scene testifies to the fact that 
we in this country have not clarified our think- 
ing or come to any broad general agreement con- 
cerning our concept of the function which we 
believe that education should be serving in our 
society. 

If we continue to assume that the effectiveness 
of education should be measured in terms of in- 
formation learning, then we shall see marked 
changes in our methodology dictated by pressure 
of numbers and increased costs. There can be 
little justification for maintaining a pupil-teacher 
ratio of twenty-six to one when it can be demon- 
strated that televised instruction can increase the 
ratio into thousands to one. If the effectiveness of 
education is to be measured by increase in infor- 
mation learning, then mass education will un- 
dergo some significant changes in the near future. 
If we assume that the objectives of education are 
contained in the behavior of those exposed to it, 
then we shall have different kinds of changes in 
educational content and methodology. The as- 
sumption that education results in changed be- 
havior puts it into the area of behavioral science; 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and psy- 
chiatry will become important contributors to 
the content and methodology of education. I am 
prejudiced in favor of the latter outcome but 
I am not optimistic. 

There seem to be many signs on the horizon 
that education will have to concern itself with 
an increase in the information mastered by stu- 
dents. In this context schools will not change 
markedly in content but will change significantly 
in methodology. My suspicion is that we will 
seek ways to demonstrate that the modern school 
can teach more effectively the information which 
society believes its young people should know; 
this direction will decrease the importance of 
schools in the forming of attitudes and behavior. 
In my opinion this will be a tragedy to be 
mourned by our survivors. 
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There are answers, of course. But they hold 
an extra value if children can find them 
without assistance. In this way, Britannica 
Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary 
school children lifetime research skills as they 
use the set without assistance. 
This unassisted use is possible because 
Britannica Junior makes no attempt to cover 
all age levels. All material is selected, written 
and edited for use by the elementary school 
child. Short sentences and paragraphs are set 
in a clear type selected by the children 
themselves in classroom tests. The one-volume 
index is as easy to use as the dictionary, and 
it trains children for use of comprehensive 
adult encyclopaedias. 
As the range of children’s questions 
increases each year, so does the content of 
Britannica Junior. During the last five years, 
Are there 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in 
the same period, 3,411 articles were revised. 
answers for This continuous revision keeps Britannica 
Junior in step with modern teaching trends 
. as well as the changing world of facts. 
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to John R. Rowe, Dept. 131 MC, Educational 
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and how about YOU 


RUTH ANDERSEN ALLEN 


In many schools there is a strong positive con- 
cern for one another—a feeling that is soon ap- 
parent to the visitor as well as to the people who 
work there daily. Statements from some of the 
persons responding in this study indicated such 
a positive approach by staff members. Perhaps 
an appropriate summary for this study is the 
following comment from one of the respondents: 

“I think that a school spirit has to be built. In 
my school we have a wonderful feeling of be- 
longing. We all try to work together and to 
share with each other. We try to formulate poli- 
cies together and to see that each does his share 
of carrying them out. We put the child—and 
his needs—first. Our principal works with us in 
everything, and does an excellent job of making 
each teacher feel important. We all want to feel 
that we are important and that each of us has a 
part to play in our school.’ 

The program of the elementary school is a 
broad and varied one. To be effective it must 
involve many people actively engaged in deter- 
mining what kinds of learning experiences are 
desirable for children and in helping to make 
them a reality. Good cooperative working rela- 
tionships among these people are essential for an 
effective school program as well as for personal 
satisfaction on the job. 

Who are the persons involved with children’s 
experiences in the elementary school? The prin- 
cipal, the classroom teachers, the special or re- 
source teachers, of course, and—yes, the secre- 
tary and the custodian. They, too, share this 
responsibility. This is the staff which we expect 
to work Ww ith and for boys and girls to provide 
rich daily experiences for each. This is the team 
which must work cooperatively towards com- 
mon goals. 


— 
e 





Ruth Andersen Allen is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at the State College, Jersey City, New Jersey. She 
has been a principal and a classroom teacher. 
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A study’ which I conducted recently would 
seem to indicate, however, that there is much 
need for elementary staff members to show more 
concern for one another and to build more har- 
monious and efficient working relationships. An 
open-ended type of questionnaire was sent to 
elementary staff members, including secretaries 
and custodians, in school systems of various sizes 
representing ten ge graphical locations in the 
United States. Opinions, ideas, and suggestions 
were solicited from these persons as to the kinds 
of behavior liked and the kinds of behavior dis- 
liked in other members of the school team. Re- 
sponses were anonymous. 

The instrument was so constructed that re- 
sponses were unstructured, and individuals could 
react to both a positive and a negative question 
relative to each different group of staff members, 
e.g. “What do you like a principal to do?” “What 
do you like a principal not to do?” The reactions 
to these questions were categorized and the rela- 
tive importance determined by frequency. 

The large percentage of responses came in an- 
swer to the negative questions. These responses 
indicated that team members were more con- 
cerned with the inconsiderate behavior of their 
co-workers than with any other one thing—but 
they had many other concerns, too. 

The kinds of behavior desired and the kinds 
of behavior not desired—from principals, class- 
room teachers, special teachers, secretaries, and 
custodians—are described here by their fellow 
team members. In each case, the comments are 


1A Study to Discover the Kinds of Behavior Which 
Members of the Elementary School Staff Team Desire 
of Fellow Members and the Kinds of Behavior Not De- 
sired. Doctoral Project. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1957. 





grouped under a heading indicating the team 
member whose behavior is being commented on. 


The Principal 


What kinds of behavior on the part of the prin- 
cipal do other staff members feel to be incon- 
siderate? 

The five most frequent responses by team 
members revealed that other members of the 
team wish he would not show favoritism, not be 
inconsiderate, not be unfair, not discuss one 
teacher with another, and not be critical of one 
teacher in the presence of another. 

The professional staff members were also con- 
cerned about the principal’s interrupting classes 
for trivial reasons, observing in the classroom 
too often for long periods of time, holding over- 
long staff meetings, calling unnecessary meet- 
ings, and not giving adequate advance notice of 
meetings. 

Other types of behavior regarded as undesira- 
ble included snooping, criticizing others without 
cause, talking about a person in his absence, dis- 
cussing individual matters in public, and inter- 
fering in the affairs of others. 

Many of the responses under the category of 
considerateness seemed important because of their 
relationship to the particular role of the person 
responding. Here, for example, are samples of 
responses from secretaries with reference to the 
principal. 


Desired behavior: “Avoid special arrangements for 
one teacher or committee. What is done for one 
should be done for all.” 

Undesired behavior: 
secretary's expense.” 

“Bring things in at the last minute to be rushed 
through.” 

“Remove things from the files without the secre- 
tary’s knowledge.” 

“Rearrange or change the location of materials and 
supplies for which the secretary is usually respon- 
sible.” 

“Forget to return papers that should be filed away.” 

“*Pass the buck’ if reports are not completed on 
time. 

“Take advantage in any respect.” 


“Spare the faculty at the 


Custodians evaluate the principal’s behavior in 
part in relationship to their own particular re- 
sponsibilities and problems. 


Behavior that is liked: “Be considerate in dele- 


gating chores.” 
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“Be reasonable when asking for extra work to be 
done.” 

Undesirable behavior: “Fail to be fair-minded to 
problems in my department.” 

“Interfere with the work when we’re already busy 
with daily jobs, unless necessary.” 

“Go to my superior without consulting me.” 

“Voice complaints or criticisms to any of my staff 
without my knowiedge.” 

“Ask custodians to take over duties of teachers, 
e.g. bus duty, etc.” 

“Have custodian run taxi service with his car. For 
example, take sick children home, go to the bank, 
Gee. 


The Classroom Teacher 


The classroom teacher’s major responsibility is 
to help girls and boys to learn. His behavior, as 
it looks to his fellow team members, can be an 
indication of his effectiveness in his working rela- 
tionships with children as well as with staff 
members. 

Kinds of behavior mentioned most frequently 
as being undesirable in a classroom teacher were 
these: criticizing fellow teachers to principal; 
being inconsiderate of pupils and team members; 
gossiping about staff members in their buildings 
and in other buildings; interfering in another 
teacher’s work; gossiping about school personnel 
or problems in public; and complaining con- 
stantly about students, school activities, 
conditions, and so forth. 

Showing favoritism, being unfair, complain- 
ing about schoo! duties, being critical in a deroga- 
tory way of pupils and others, reporting to the 
principal about other teachers, having petty argu- 
ments, and being intolerant of others were also 
mentioned as undesirable classroom teacher be- 
havior. Still other types of undesirable behavior 
included criticizing the former teacher’s achieve- 
ment with children, being unsympathetic with 
other people’s problems, showing jealousy, ex- 
pecting special privileges, being ov verly concerned 
with the work of colleagues and constantly talk- 
ing . ‘shop.” 

Many responses having to do with behavior of 
classroom teachers were ‘directly concerned with 
children. They included such things as taking 
out personal feelings on children; criticizing or 
gossiping in the hearing of children; belittling 
co-workers, supervisors, and children; and being 
sarcastic to children. 
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The following statements, although they were 
not as frequent as those items previously men- 
tioned, seem important to the total picture: fail 
to settle complaints in a professional manner, be 
‘cliquish” with other teachers in the building; go 
to the principal with petty problems; spread 
rumors; borrow materials and not return them, 
or borrow without asking; be unable to accept 
criticism and suggestions intended to help; fail to 
practice the golden rule; discipline another teach- 
er’s pupils without informing him; fail to use 
equipment carefully; snoop; and tell personal 
troubles for the sake of telling them. 

Some responses from resource teachers indi- 
cating undesirable behavior in classroom teachers 
as they saw it are quoted here: 


“Punish children for misbehavior when it is time 
for special subjects.” 

“Be impatient if the special teacher is late.” 

“Monopolize library materials.” 

“Assume that the librarian has more free time than 
he, and therefore that he should be at his beck and 
call.” 

“Interfere with what a special teacher is doing.” 

“Regard the special teacher as superior.” 


The following responses quoted from secre- 
taries indicate behavior they regard as undesirable 
in classroom teachers: 


“Send children in too frequently with requests for 
supplies.” 

“Expect secretaries to do personal typing.” 

“Wait until the last minute to tell me about work 
they want done.” 

“Criticize the clerical staff for paper work re- 
quired of teachers.” 

“Assume that you have nothing to do but fulfill 
their wishes.” 

“Send a pupil to the office for disciplinary reasons 
when the principal is not there.” 

“ ‘Fish’ for information through the secretary.” 


Custodians disliked these actions on the part 
of teachers: 


“Leave lights on after closing time.” 
“Leave the windows open after closing time.” 
“Allow students to loiter in the school after hours.” 
“Expect work not authorized.” 
“Demand immediate service.” 
Tack up papers on nice varnished woodwork in- 
stead of on the bulletin board.” 
“Put ‘Scotch’ tape on painted walls.” 
“Paste things on windows and blackboards.” 
“Withhold grievances pertaining to the services of 
my staff.” 
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The Special or Resource Teacher 


The title of special or resource teacher is used 
to designate any person who comes into the ele- 
mentary school to participate in the program on 
a regularly arranged schedule. 

What types of behavior did team members in- 
dicate as inconsiderate behavior on the part of 
special teachers? The professional team mem- 
bers mentioned the following: criticizing the 
classroom teacher unjustly; interfering with reg- 
ular routine and classroom teaching; assuming 
the responsibility of others; gossiping; discussing 
other teachers’ work; being unprofessional in 
dealings with others; betrayi ing confidences of 
the classroom teacher; thinking ‘that special work 
should be more important; criticizing or complain- 
ing about students; being unreasonable; reporting 
to the administration without the classroom teach- 
er’s knowledge; complaining constantly. 

Team members in all roles mentioned such 
items as: failing to be understanding; showing 
favoritism; expecting special privileges; failing 
to provide for cleaning up; and being unfair. 

Classroom teachers mentioned such 
behavior 


undesired 
with the 
classroom teacher in front of children; interrupt- 
ing a class to discuss a problem; expecting too 
much time to be given their interests; giving no 
advance notice of absences; observing without 
being invited; expecting the classroom teachers 
to be capable in their special subject; comparing 
teachers; starting “messy” projects and then w alk- 
ing out; helping themselves to classroom supplies; 
forgetting that all classes are different. Classroom 
teachers also identified the following as undesir- 
able behavior in special teachers: flattering a 
teacher; calling unnecessary meetings; taking un- 
due credit for work accomplished; asking for 
work to be done without supplying material and 


as criticizing or conferring 


method; writing notes while observing; snoop- 
ing; keeping borrow ed records indefinitely; dis- 
cussing problems with parents without notifying 
the classroom teachers. 

Secretaries wish the special teachers would do 
the following: ; 


“Report in the office when in the building.” 

“Give a schedule for the week.” 

“Say where they will be in case they are wanted.” 

“Check with the secretary for messages and the 
administrator’s instructions.” 
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Secretaries do not want the special teacher to: 


“Criticize clerical staff for paper work required of 
teachers.” 

“Leave without saying where they're going.” 

“Leave their working supplies around the build- 
ing. 

Custodians hope that the special teacher will: 


“Expect only the facilities that are available.” 
“Have students pick up after themselves. 
“Put things back when done.” 


The custodians hope that the special teacher 
will not: 


“Rearrange furniture to extremes.” 

“Keep materials and equipment in such way as to 
hinder staff work.” 

“Remain in the building past regular hours.” 


The Secretary 


The role of the secretary covers far more than 
the routine clerical work. She is usually the 
receptionist in the principal’s office, and the liai- 
son person between teachers and principal, teach- 
ers and parents, and principal and parents. How 
she “behaves” and how her behavior appears to 
others is highly important. 

What types of behavior were felt to be unde- 
sirable from the secretary? Here are some of 
them: assuming authority over staff members; 
assuming the principal’ s responsibilities; being i in- 
considerate of the time and problems of others; 
showing favoritism; gossiping about school per- 
sonnel and problems in public; complaining about 
being too busy; failing to be understanding; being 
disloy al; being unfair. 

The professional staff members pointed to such 
things as the secretary interrupting classes too 
much; snooping on teachers; disciplining chil- 
dren; tattling to the principal; using the office 
phone for personal use; being hypercritical 
pupils and parents. 

The following questions from classroom teach- 
ers indicate undesirable behavior from a secretary 
as chey see it: 

“Give out information concerning a teacher.” 

“Delete or change material when typing, without 
consulting the*author.” 

“Discuss co-workers’ abilities with others.” 

“Be overly concerned about teachers’ work and 
affairs.” 

“Be reluctant to deliver messages.” 

“Demand access to anecdotal records.” 

“Be indifferent to small details.” 
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“Be unwilling to admit and correct mistakes.” 

*“Make commitments for a teacher without con- 
sultation.” 

“Send pupils to deliver messages without notifying 
teacher.” 

“Add information to 
teacher’s knowledge.” 

“Criticize school or its program.” 


student’s record without 


The Custodian 


The major responsibility of the custodian in 
the elementary school is to make certain that the 
building is maintained in the best possible con- 
dition. The role of the custodian, however, is not 
an isolated one. He is a vital member of the team 
because his many responsibilities bring him in 
close contact with all other staff members and 
with the children in the school. 

Team members identified the following kinds 
of behavior as inconsiderate and undesirable: gos- 
siping; complaining; assuming authority; inter- 
fering with or disciplining children when the 
teacher is present; interrupting classes unneces- 
sarily; criticizing the professional aspects of the 
school; taking unnecessary interest in the work 
and affairs of others; talking too much; quizzing 
children about school happenings. 

The classroom and special teachers, as well as 
the principals, pointed to the following behavior 
of custodians as interfering with classroom activ- 
ity: chatting when the teacher is trying to work; 
carry ing “ tales” to the principal, showing favor- 
itism; being too friendly with teachers; being un- 
fair; acting as though floors are more important 
than children: and failing to carry out promises. 

Too, classroom teachers felt that the custodian 
should not rearrange classrooms, destroy mate- 
rials in the disturb classes, expect 
children to help with his duties, play with or 
tease children, criticize the teacher 
the children, spread rumors, 


classrooms, 


in front of 
take things out of 
call teachers by their first names, 
and expect tips from teachers for service. 


What Does This Mean? 

Can we, as adults working with children, for- 
get some of our personal whims, habits, and feel- 
ings that hinder working relationships so that we 
may work more effectively with children? We 
can—if we are sensitive to our own behavior, if 
we have perception, if we are aware of what is 
expected of us and aware of how our behavior 
looks to others. 


the classroom, 
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when you know all the answers... 





Pe 





~*~ 


so teachers may find them- 
selves having to teach humil- 
ity along with arithmetic 


when classes study 


LEARNING 


TO USE 
ARITHMETIC 


Best of all, pupils will not only know the answers 
—they will understand them, backwards and _ for- 
wards and inside out. And there is something to 


build on. 


Never have first-to-eighth graders made surer prog- 
ress, or had a better time doing it, than with this 
basal series. And never have teachers been offered 


more imaginative teaching aids. 


If you will look at the books, we won't have to do 


any talking. May we show them to you soon? 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 7th- and 8th-GRADE TEXTBOOKS OFFER 
SOLID PREPARATION FOR HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 








ENGLISH 


Reading and Literature (Olympic Edition) 


ADVENTURES FOR READERS: BOOK 1 (Grade 7) 
ADVENTURES FOR READERS: BOOK 2 (Grade 8) 


Grammar and Composition 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP: Grade 7 ENGLISH WORKSHOP: Grade 8 


























SCIENCE 


General Science 


YOU AND YOUR WORLD 
Grade 7 
YOU AND YOUR 
INHERITANCE 


Grade & 
plus Test Booklets 
HARBRACE SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
plus Teacher’s Manual 














For information on these texts and their ac- 
companying aids, write to: 

















SOCIAL STUDIES 


World Geography 
THE WORLD AROUND US 


American History 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


THIRD (1958) EDITION 


New York State 
EXPLORING NEW YORK 


THIRD EDITION 














HARCOURT, 
NEW YORK 17 


BRACE 


Ge 


CHICAGO 1 


AND COMPANY 


PASADENA 2 
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How well do I work with parents? with chil- 
dren? How sensitive am I to the needs and con- 
cerns of teachers? How effectively can I influ- 
ence and accept influence in my relationships 
with teachers, and with the administrative and 
supervisory members of the school staff? How 
successful am I in fostering a cooperative atmos- 
phere between school and community? 

These and related questions directly influence 
the on-the-job success of the elementary school 
principal. As a building leader, what he does can 
affect clearly and immediately the climate of the 
school, the morale of the teachers, and the over- 
all quality of learning experience offered to chil- 
dren. A great deal depends on the principal’s skill 
in working with people, in guiding cooperative 
planning among the staff. The elementary prin- 
cipal, perhaps more than anyone else in the 
school, is in a position to put human relations 
skills into action. 

Throughout the seven regional conferences on 
preparation for the principalship sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, the need for adequate preparation in hu- 
man relations was emphasized. Recognizing the 
importance of leadership skills to the principal’s 
effectiveness, the conference participants called 
for something more than casual trial-and-error 
preparation for this aspect of the job. 

One of the most promising avenues for pro- 
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. “SUGGESTIONS FoR ON-THE 






-JOB GROWTH” 


viding organized preparation in this area is the 
type of leadership workshop being conducted 
by the National Training Laboratories. During 
the past twelve years, the NTL (part of the 
NEA’s Division of Adult Education Service) has 
been carrying on continuous experimentation and 
research in human relations training. In this 
period, NTL has worked with leaders from many 
segments of American life—businessmen, religious 
leaders, government executives. 


1958 Workshop for Principals 


Last summer, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories held a leadership 
skills w orkshop for elementary school principals. 
The conference was held on the c campus of Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine, August 10-22. A staff 
of social scientists and educators drawn from sev- 
eral universities and the National Training Lab- 
oratories worked intensively with 40 principals 
from 18 states during the two-week period. 

A typical day’s program included a variety of 
activities. One or two information sessions were 
held dealing with theory or research findings 
relevant to educational leadership from a number 
of social science areas. Time was also provided at 
these meetings for discussion of the application 
of these research results and theory. The day also 


included a two-hour session of the Sensitivity 
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Training Groups. These were relatively unstruc- 
tured meetings of about fifteen persons, working 
together to learn about group and interpersonal 
dynamics by analyzing the “here-and-now” ex- 
perience of the group itself. A third major ele- 
ment of the training program was the practice 
and analysis of skills related to tie work and rela- 
tionship roles of the elementary school principal. 
These sessions provided opportunity to practice 
skills of interacting with others in a situation 
where no one’s future was at stake and where the 
individual could measure his effectiveness before 
going back home. Finally, there was continuing 
opportunity for discussion of the implications of 
these experiences for back-home situations. In- 
formal discussions in the dormitory and in the 
recreation lounges were also important, if un- 
scheduled, parts of the program. 

The value of all these activities was enhanced 
by the small size of the group and, particularly, 
the high proportion of instructors to participants. 


Follow-up Evaluation 


From the immediate reactions at Bethel the 
workshop was highly successful. Participants ap- 
peared to feel that they had gained a good 
deal in their capacity to understand their own 
strengths and weaknesses in working with other 
people and in their sensitivity to how others re- 
spond to them. 

The real criterion of success, however, is 
whether or not people improve in the way they 
actually behave on the job. With this in mind, 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been making a research analysis 
of the impact of the laboratory on those who 
attended. The study is designed to provide an- 
swers to two questions: 


1) In what ways has the on-the-job behavior 
of the laboratory participant changed? Can 
he help groups do a better job? Can he 
keep morale up? In short, have his ways 
of working with people improved? 

2) What causes such change? Does it stem 

from personal factors, from experiences 

during the training laboratory itself, the 
organizational climate back in school, 

all three? 


The Institute is using a number of instruments 
for this analysis, involving questionnaires, per- 
formance tests, and ratings—before, during, and 
after the laboratory. Measurements of several fac- 
tors are being obtained from participants, the 
laboratory staff, and on-the- job co-workers. 

Data are also being gathered on the reactions of 
two control groups of principals, matched to 
those attending the laboratory. These control 
groups will help to establish whether or not 
changes can properly be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the laboratory, rather than to coinci- 
dental changes in the principal or in the school 
system involved. 
~ A final report of the findings from this project 
will be published upon its completion and a sum- 
mary will also appear in THe NationaL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 


Plans for 1959 Workshop 


The success of the 1958 Leadership Skills 
Workshop for Elementary School Principals has 
encouraged the National Training Laboratories 
to plan another workshop for the coming sum- 
mer. Scheduled for July 19 to August 7 at Bethel, 
Maine, this workshop will be open to elementary 
school principals and other educational leaders. 

This workshop will build on the training ex- 
perience and research which the National Train- 
ing Laboratories has had during the past decade. 
In particular, it will utilize the know ledge gained 
during the 1958 workshop for elementary school 
principals and from the research analysis being 
made by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 

A three-week program this summer, the work- 
shop will be enlarged in scope as well as duration. 
Going beyond some of the specific concerns of 
the elementary school principal, the workshop 
will also focus on the broad inter- relationships 
with which the leader is concerned—be he prin- 
cipal, superintendent, supervisor, teacher, profes- 
sor, or school board member. The objective of 
the workshop will be to help educational leaders 
improve the human relations skills which they 
need to function effectively. The laboratory w ill 
focus attention on research findings from a num- 
ber of social science disciplines which are applica- 
ble to the total educational picture. Many of the 
same types of training sessions used in the 1958 
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workshop and described earlier will be part of 
the 1959 program. 


The Team Approach 


The over-all aim of the laboratory will have a 
bearing on the composition of the participant 
group. The Advisory Committee for the work- 
shop has strongly recommended that, whenever 
possible, applicants be accepted according to a 
priority system in which preference is given to 
those applying as members of teams. 

These teams might be from a community, a 
professional organization, a university, state de- 
partment, or the like. Experience has shown that 
team attendance greatly extends the back-home 
usefulness of the individual's learning experience 
and enhances the individual’s opportunities to 
learn during the laboratory itself. 

Individual situations will, of course, dictate the 
composition of each team. In general, the Advis- 
ory Committee suggests that teams might include 





various combinations of teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, school board members, and other in- 
formed laymen from local communities; officers 
and staff from professional organizations; staft 
from state departments of education; professors 
and others from universities and colleges. 

Applications from persons wishing to partici- 
pate as individuals will be accepted, but persons 
applying as members of teams will be given 
priority. 

The workshop should provide elementary 
school principals with an outstanding opportun- 
ity to better prepare themselves in one of the 
most vital aspects of their job—human relations. 
It offers the kind of practical experience that 
many principals are seeking in their summer 
study. 

Additional information and application blanks 
for the 1959 Leadership Skills Workshop for 
Educational Leaders may be obtained by writing 
to: National Training Laboratories, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northw est, Washington 6, D. C. 





RAINBOW RHYTHM 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 


NORA BELLE EMERSON 
THOS. E. McDONOUGH, SR. 


Creative Activities 


for Kindergarten 


Primary Grades 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTARY SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 

MIMETICS 

RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 


Send for catalogue 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
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dvailable both in clothbound and in 
textbook-notebook editions 


Building 
Spelling Power 


GRADES 2-8 


JEAN S. HANNA PAUL R. HANNA 


An effective basal 
program that leads 
to spelling mastery 








I\ 


Boston 7 New York 16 Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Il. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
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THE NATION’S BASIC READERS ASSURE SUCCESS IN READING ... 


THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


Preprimer through Grade 6 


Here is the program that con- 
tains delightful child-experience 
stories geared to meeting the 
reading needs of every child. 
A systematic presentation of 
skills is offered from lesson to 
lesson, featuring a gradual and 
logical introduction of new 
words. All skills are set off with 
instructional paragraph and Cards; a Picture Dictionary; 
marginal headings in the Teach- Readiness, Achievement and 
er’s Guidebooks. Unit Tests. 
Write for details 


Correlated for use with the text 
are many essential teaching aids, 
such as: Comprehensive Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups; Big Pic- 
tures; Integrated Textfilms; 
Rebus, Word, Phrase, and Sen- 
tence Cards; Readiness Picture 
Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 





Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 

















OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
with the | 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


ICA, a U. S. Government agency, administers America’s technical assistance programs 
in more than 60 countries of the world. 


ICA employs educationists with at least five years’ teaching background and suffi- 
cient experience in school supervision and in-service training to qualify them for work 
in these programs abroad. 


ICA specialists work in the underdeveloped areas of the world. The education need | 
in these countries is for EXPERIENCED ADVISORS, persons able to teach how to 
teach, to instruct in textbook preparation, to work with foreign government officials on 
programming and curricula, to maintain constructive relationships in a challenging 
working situation. 


An official of ICA’s education program will attend the NATIONAL CONVEN- | 
TION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS in Los Angeles, February. 28th 
through March 4th. You are invited to contact him for information concerning your 
role in the ICA program. Call Mr. Richard Farnsworth at the Statler Hotel. You may 


also send a resume to International Cooperation Administration, Box EP-1, Washing- 
| ton 25, D. C. 
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N E Ww c, LOCAL- STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


CALIFORNIA PUBLISHES 
REPORT ON EVALUATION 


The California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association has recently published an 80- 
page monograph entitled, C.E.S.A.A. Reviews 
Evaluation Procedures for the Elementary School 
Administrator. It is based on work done at a 
two-week workshop sponsored by the Associa- 
tion at Long Beach State College during the sum- 
mer of 1957. 

The evaluation process, as defined in the mon- 
ograph, has two main facets: appraisal of the 
specific role the administrator is to perform; and 
evaluation of performance in relation to that role. 
By participating in the cooperative development 
of position descriptions, principals can gain a 
clearer understanding of their role with better 
performance the probable result. 

Included in the booklet are materials keyed to 
these two aspects of the evaluative process: 


1) a review of previous studies on evaluating 
the elementary school administrator; 

2) a definition of the role of the elementary 
school administrator; 

3) a sample job analysis; 

4) sample forms and procedures for admin- 
istrator evaluation programs in several Cali- 
fornia school districts. 


Copies of the monograph may be ordered from 
the California Elementary School Administrators 
Association, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
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INDIANA PRINCIPALS OUTLINE GOALS 


In a recent publication, the Indiana Association 
of Elementary School Principals has outlined 
major goals which principals should seek in order 
to improve educational programs. The goals, 
along with suggestions for their implementation 
in the daily school program, are contained in a 
leaflet, Toward These Goals, published by the 
Association this fall. Copies at $.50 each are avail- 
able from Hanne J. Hicks, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


ENTRANCE AGE POLICIES 
REVIEWED IN NEW YORK STATE 


Culminating a two and one-half year study of 
kindergarten entrance age requirements, the New 
York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals has published a bulletin, Guideposts for 
Admission Policies to Kindergarten, Prepared by 
the Association’s Educational Progress Commit- 
tee, the booklet draws on ideas contributed by 
elementary school principals throughout the state 
during small discussion group meetings. 

Reviewed in the booklet are present entrance 
age policies in New York, the problem of excep- 
tions to a minimum entrance age, promotion poli- 
cies, and the effect of entrance age policies on the 
curriculum and parent relationships. 

Copies of the publication, $1.50 each, may be 
ordered from the New York State AESP, 152 
Washington Avenue, Albany, New York. 
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OKLAHOMA PUBLISHES YEARBOOK 


Guidance in the 


Elementary School is the title 
of the tenth yearbook recently published by the 
Oklahoma Department of E lementary School Ad- 
ministrators. Included in the <56- page bulletin are 
articles on the role of guidance in the elementary 
school, the classroom teacher’s responsibilities for 
guidance activities, and resources for developing 
a guidance program. 


National Department 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Ballots cast in the recent election of Depart- 
ment officers will be counted by an Election 
Committee later this month. This Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, oversees the tallying of 
votes and certifies the results at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. Ballots on tne proposed changes 
in the Department’ s constitution and bylaws will 
be totaled at the same time. Results will be an- 
nounced in the April issue of THe Nationa 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 





For Faster 
More Thorough 
Attainment of 
Independent Reading Ability 
The 
Mckee Reading Series 


GRADES 1-6 


McKEE « 
McCOWEN « 


HARRISON 
LEHR 








HOUGHTON MiIFFLI MPANY \ 


Boston 7 
Geneva, Ill. 


New York 16 
Dallas 1 


Atlanta 5 
Palo Alto 
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NEA HEADQUARTERS TO BE DEDICATED 


The Education Center of the National Educa- 
tion Association, now nearing completion, will 
be dedicated during three days of ceremonies, 
February 8-10. The list of guests invited to par- 
ticipate in the observances includes: Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, E ‘ducation, and Welfare; 
Editor of The Chrisitian Science 
son Kirk, President of Columbia University; 
Henry Toy, Jr., President of the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools; and Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

The eight-story NEA headquarters represents 
an investment of more than $7 million by over 
a half-million teachers and members of affiliated 
educational organizations. 


Erwin Canham, 
Monitor; Gray- 


Facilities in the new 
building include a cafeteria, 7o00-person audi- 
torium, library, conference rooms, and space for 
extensive public exhibits. The DESP office, in 
the section of the building completed in April 
1955, Will remain in the same location. However, 
the office will be expanded to provide additional 
working space. 


CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 
CARBON 
me MASTERS 


117 TITLES 
for any 






Kindergarten Through Grade 9 


ENGLISH — Grades I to 9 
PHONICS — Grades | to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Grades | to 6 
ARITHMETIC — Grades | to 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES —Grades | to 6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades I to 3 
HEALTH —Junior High | 
GUIDANCE — Junior High 





Write For 
of 117 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


PRESS. Jac. 


PENNSYL 


Complete Catalog 


The CONTINENTAL 


ELIZABETHTOWN VANIA 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAIT 
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PLANS FOR 1959 ANNUAL MEETING 


Since the announcement of plans for the De- 
partment’s 1959 Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, 
California, February 28-March 4, two more speak- 
ers have been secured for general sessions. 

The speaker for the luncheon on March 4, 
closing the conference, will be The Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan. At 
the third general session, scheduled for the morn- 
ing of March 3, there will be a demonstration staff 
meeting. This will be conducted by Warren J. 
Schmidt, Assistant Director, University Exten- 
sion, and Lecturer, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California at Los Angeles. 

An important reminder: The deadline for pre- 
registration for the conference is February 10, 
1959. The fee for registration by mail is $5. 00; 
in Los Angeles, members will pay $6.00 and non- 
members, $8.00. Pre-registration is open only 
to members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 


All requests for hotel reservations should be 
sent directly to: DESP Housing Bureau, care of 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Box 3696, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


MICHIGAN STATE SUMMER CONFERENCE 


In cooperation with Michigan State Univer- 
sity, the Department of E ‘lementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, is co- sponsoring a two-week sum- 
mer workshop for elementary school principals. 
Scheduled for July 7-17, the conference will be 
held on the Univ ersity’s campus at East Lansing. 
Although program plans are still in tentative 
form, the theme is expected to deal with the 
principal's role in directing the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Announcements of the conference, including 
complete information about credits and costs, 
will be sent to all Department members in the 
early spring. 





Welch Rol-a-lab 











Jf = =*«MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


No. 7600. Rol-a-lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage 
Cabinet, and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. 


$575.00 








* LARGE STORAGE CABINET 
for additional materials. 


PORTABLE LABORATORY 


indispensable 


For Teaching Elementary 
Sciences 


PRACTICAL- 
CONVENIENT- 
VERSATILE- 
COMPLETE 


* READILY MOVED 
FROM ROOM-TO-ROOM 
Experiments Outlined Step 
——_Ay By Step In Fully 
Illustrated Manual 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. EP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U. S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1880————_—_——__—__ 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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HELP WANTED! 


We need your help on one phase of the 1959 
Yearbook which is to deal with physical facili- 
ties for the elementary school. We want to use 
a number of photographs in the Yearbook, illus- 
trating the relationship between physical facili- 
ties and the educational program. Of special in- 
terest are action photos showing children doing 
things—in the classroom, in the halls, on the play- 
ground, on field trips, or elsewhere. But not too 
large a number of people in any one picture, 
please! We expect to get pictures of buildings 
from architects, but if you have any which you 
feel are of particular interest, we'd like to have 
them, too. 

Because of the limited amount of space avail- 
able for illustrations, we cannot use a large num- 
ber of photographs. However, we would like to 
have a good-sized group from which to select. 
We would prefer not to return any photos, keep- 
ing those we do not use now for future reference. 
If: you should need yours returned, please make a 
special note of that fact. 

All photographs must be glossy prints and 
should be 8” by 10” or 11” by 14”. Please include 
with them some identifying information, includ- 
ing the name of the school, city, state, and any 
information necessary for the credit line. 

Send all photographs to: Miss Dorothy Neu- 
bauer, Editor, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. They should be in our hands 
not later than March 1. 


YEARBOOK COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Yearbook Advisory Committee met in 
Washington, December 11-13. At that time, the 
Committee discussed final plans for the Depart- 
ment’s 1959 Yearbook on physical facilities for 
elementary schools. The 1960 yearbook, sched- 
uled to deal with early childhood education, was 
also considered. 

Members of the Yearbook Advisory Committee 
are: Lawson J. Brown, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Ralph Grover, Plattsburgh, New York; Ruth 
Gruel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Gertrude How- 
ard, Inglewood, California; Luise Reszke, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Virginia Tindall, Arlington, Virginia. 
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A Modern Approach To Teaching 


PHONICS 


By The ho isual ® Method 


(Schoolfield and Timberlake) 





Carefully developed, thoroughly tested and proved wonder- 
fully effective over a period of 14 years at the Phonovisual 
demonstration school—The Primary Day School, 7300 River 
Road, Bethesdc, Maryland. 


The Phonovisual Method is known and used in every state in 
the Union. Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic in their 
praise of this simplified and scientifically planned phonics 


program. 





The Phonovisual Method: 


1. Embraces auditory, visual and kinesthetic training for 


reading, spelling and speech. 
2. Can be (and is) used with any series of readers. 


3. Teaches blends in a 





that is easy—yet surprisingly 


successful. 
4. Builds and strengthens the power of word attack. 


5. Recognizes the need for sight instruction in teaching non- 


phonetic words. 


6. Is equally effective for preventive and remedial instruc- 


tion. 


7. Enables first graders to read and spell 300 to 500 words 


after eight months. 





The Phonovisual authors have recently developed a new Diag- 


nostic Spelling Test and Class Analysis Chart for grades 3 and 


above enabling the teacher to determine the phonetic weak- 


nesses of each individual pupil and of the class as a whole. 





For complete details write— 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 


Dept. E Box 5625 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 











Washington 16, D. C. 
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In Kindergarten 


fascinating what you'll do 


You can build stores that stay up for days. You can 
build bridges to march across. You can can build 
houses, boats, steps, all kinds of different things, 
quickly, one right after the other. 


You can build anything—and the things you build 
are steady ... safe to climb on, jump off, crawl 
into ... thanks to interlocking ends on each jumbo- 
size Mor-Pla block. 


The interlock is simple. Children work on their 
projects by themselves. Teacher doesn’t need to 


4-CAR 
BLOK-TRAIN 


Your blocks lock on these sturdy 
cars—make a train big enough 
to really ride. Strong—will hold 
an adult. Birch plywood. 


$18.50 











(blocks not included 
with train) 
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. First Grade 


R. H. Stone Products 





AND Special Class .. . 


with this easy interlock! 


help. This means hollow block play that encourages 
growth in independence, in responsibility. 


Because building takes but a moment—your teach- 

ers can use these blocks as a teaching material many 

times a day ... to enrich vocabulary, to help chil- 

dren “see” space relationships and number concepts 
. to help slow learners catch up. 


And—your Mor-Pla blocks are guaranteed. Send 
for free booklet now—have it handy when you 
requisition ! 


Begin with Basic Mor-Pla Jumbo Blox 
Unit #4—makes dozens of child-size 
structures. Kiln-dried, Grade A Pond- 
erosa Pine. Twelve 6 x 6 x 12” blocks, 
four 36” boards. 

$30 


All prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


ORDER DIRECT: 





mor-pla jumbo-blox 


Detroit 31, Michigan 


Dept. P-2 Box 414 














POWER that comes from understanding 
the number system 


POWER that comes from knowing how 
to analyze problems and make equations 


POWER that comes from insight into 
mathematical relationships 


These are just some of the rewards that come to your pupils 
when they study 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


by Hartung, Van Engen, and Knowles 
Now completed through Grade 6 


Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how - dan’ 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help you “Seeeeganneanagenease, 


build in your pupils the strong foundations they need RA SE oi a ¢ 
either to become successful in science or to be competent 
in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Li CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J 




























Spelling and Using Words 


= LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
A new program designed to develop specific spelling skills through learn- 
ing experiences that reinforce and strengthen all aspects of the language 
arts. 


Systematic word study is made the key to general language ability. 


CLOTHBOUND AND WORKBOOK FORMS, TEACHER’S EDITION FOR EACH. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° DALLAS . ATLANTA 
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These are times when elementary principals 
and other school leaders should be looking at the 
elementary school curriculum carefully and criti- 

cally. The subject matter available to modern 
schools is abundant. Ev erything cannot be taught, 
but what is taught must be done as effectiv ely as 
possible. In a critical analysis of the school pro- 
gram, each subject area must be reviewed. 

It is for this reason that THe Nationa ELe- 
MENTARY Principat has devoted an issue to hand- 
writing as an area of instruction. In their pro- 
fessional reading, elementary school principals 
should include some materials on handwriting. 
This is not easy to do because these materials are 
scattered sparsely in many educational magazines 
and books. Handwriting is not a subject area that 
has challenged professional educators to write 
about it in volume. Perhaps a few suggestions in 
this column will direct readers to further explora- 
tion in the professional materials available on 
handwriting. 

Probably one of the most useful of the recent 
publications on handwriting was produced by 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, in 
1954. As the fourth publication of a series, What 
Research Says to the Teacher, Frank N. Free- 
man authored a pamphlet, Teaching Handwriting. 
This pamphlet is devoted to suggestions for 
teaching handwriting which have resulted from 
research. The explanation of motivation and 
meaning as related to handwriting instruction is 
especi ially helpful. Incidental learning and sys- 
tematic practice is also discussed by Freeman. 
This has been one continuing object of discussion 
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in educational circles for many years. Freeman, 
recognizing the need for systematic practice in 
handwriting, contends that it can be accomplished 
through carefully planned programs which in- 
clude selection and repetition, but emphasizes it 
must be related at all times to work that has 
definite meaning for children. 

Another helpful publication that devotes some 
space to research in handwriting was reviewed 
earlier this year in this column. Hunnicutt and 
Iverson have a section in their Research in the 
Three R’s which includes carefully selected 
studies in the handwriting field. Each study in 
this volume has special significance to those seek- 
ing to improve handwriting instruction. One of 
these studies is “What Factors Make Handwriting 
Hard To Read?” which was conducted by Leslie 
Quant. Quant lists these results of his study: 


1. Handwriting is less legible than print. 

2. Good letter formation is the most impor- 
tant factor in determining legibility. 

. The compactness of handwriting affects its 
legibility. 


we 


4. Evenness of alignment apparently is not an 
important factor in legibility. 

. The regularity of slant is important; when 
the slant becomes irregular legibility is de- 
creased. 

6. The influence of weight of line on legibility 

is inconclusive. 


wn 


Much of the work focusing on handwriting is 
being done in school districts or by several school 
districts in a particular region. The New Eng- 
land School Development Council has published 
a guide for the classroom teacher, Handwriting 
Today. This is one of a series of pamphlets being 
produced by this school council on problems that 
relate to the dev elopment of better schools. 

Handwriting Today begins with an introduc- 
tion establishing the need for handwriting even 
in this modern day of mechanical means for writ- 
ten communication. It then goes about its very 
specific business of suggesting instructional pro- 
cedures in handwriting that will be useful to the 
classroom teacher. The publication will be of 
great value to any school district that wishes to 
turn its attention to this field of instruction. 

Another pamphlet publication that has come 
to my attention is one prepared by a sub-com- 
mittee on handwriting in the Philadelphia Public 
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Schools. 


The publication, Handwriting Sugges- 
tions, is a very practical effort of one school dis- 


trict to improve handwriting instruction. In 
Philadelphia, new handwriting letter forms have 
been adopted after a period of careful study. 
Handwriting Suggestions is a guide for imple- 
menting these new forms. 

Concentration on the improvement of hand- 
writing instruction does not necessarily mean 
that more time will have to be devoted to it. It 
means more simply that the time allotted to this 
important part of the language arts will result in 
more effective instruction. As professional educa- 
tors it is incumbent upon us that we give leader- 
ship to effective and efficient instruction in the 
total gamut of the school curriculum. The pro- 
fessional materials that have been mentioned may 
help principals in a small way to fulfill this obli- 
gation and will lead to other informative mate- 
rials to be found in professional publications. 

Here they are as mentioned: 


Frank N. Teaching Handwriting, What 
Says to the Teacher (No. 4). Washing- 
: NEA. 1934. 33 P- 


Freeman, 
Re searc bhS 
ton, D. C. 


Hunnicutt, C. W., and Iverson, William J. Research 
in the Three R’s. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1958. 446 p. 


Handwriting Today. New England School Develop- 
ment Council: Spalding House, 20 Oxford Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. September 1954. 65 p. 


Handwriting Suggestions. Curriculum Office. Phila- 
delphia Public Schools: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1958. 18 p. 

Josepn Lassoir 


Book Review Editor 


GIFTED CHILDREN. By Samuel R. Laycock. 
Montreal: The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Limited. 


1957. 180 p. $2.75. 


In the past several years there has been a tremen- 
dous output of material on gifted children, predating 
sputnik, but certainly with heightened activity after 
that event. Virtually all the books on the subject 
deal with similar problems of the gifted: (a) discus- 
sion of the problem itself, with manpower demands 
too often getting mixed up with what has been a 
consistent problem throughout our history of edu- 
cation; (b) identification, with lip service given to 
identifying children in all areas but continued em- 
phasis on utilization of 1Q—the cut-off point ranges 
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widely due to the differing nature of various com- 
munities; (c) methods of handling gifted children: 
acceleration; special grouping; enrichment within 
regular classrooms; (d) community and extra-cur- 
ricular potentialities, (e¢) guidance with teachers, 
parents, and others working closely with the gifted. 

Laycock has not covered all this territory. He is 
content to limit his task to summarizing what is gen- 
erally known of the first three problems above. His 
own philosophy is best understood by noting that 
his last five chapters (slightly more than half the 
book) deal entirely with the area of enrichment. It 
is here that Gifted Children is especially strong. 
Laycock covers the following areas, replete with 
practical suggestions and bibliography: reading, 
literature, language, social studies, science and mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, arts and crafts, industrial 
arts, and music. There is a special bibliography on 
each area at the end of the book, under “References 
for Pupils.” In addition, there are 173 references for 
teachers. This reviewer would have preferred a 
much shorter, annotated list for teachers, carefully 
selected in terms of what the author felt were criti- 
cal problems. 

The issue of planning wisely for gifted children 
too often becomes confused due to the different in- 
terpretations placed by educators—and laymen—on 
the concept of democracy. For example, those who 
argue for special or homogeneous grouping of the 
gifted point out that in a democratic society every 
child should have an equal opportunity to dev elop 
in accordance with his own needs and abilities. The 
argument against such special grouping is that in a 
democracy “each class in school should provide for 
an interplay of individuals of widely varying abilities 
and interests.” A growing number of educators are 
trying to bridge this gap by proposing partial special 
grouping. To complicate matters we are still in an 
era of comparison with Russia’s apparent answer to 
the educational muddle, as though we can really 
compare two unlike political-social-economic sys- 
tems and come out with similar educational solu- 
tions. It does seem, on the other hand, that we must 
first resolve our own interpretations of democracy. 
Or might a better frame of reference be “What is 
best for the child?” 

Laycock, by implication rather than direct state- 
ment, indicates that methodology must of necessity 
be different according to the structure of the par- 
ticular community, that there can be no one best 
answer, but rather a combination of. solutions. 
Though superficial in some of the areas discussed 
under enrichment (for example, crafts, industrial 
arts, music), Laycock on the whole has made 
worthwhile contribution to the vast literature on 
gifted children. He has been brief where others have 
been long-winded on identical topics, and his book 
is a very readable summary of research and opinion. 

Gerorce Kaltser 
Guest Book Review Editor 
THE NATIONAL 
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Ready now! 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 
OF THE WORLD 


At Home Around the World (gr. 4); The United Stotes 
and Canada (gr. 5); Latin America, Africa, and Austrclia 
(gr. 6 or 7); Eurasia (gr. 6 or 7) 


e A sound program for developing an un- 
derstanding of the world and its people 


e Meaningful content with careful grada- 
tion of concepts 


e Includes recent developments, such as 
the admission of Alaska, our 49th state 


e Highlights economic and social develop- 
ments in Latin America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia 


Realistically appraises the Soviet Union 
and presents an accurate picture of 
China as it is today 


e Exceptional map program with three- 
dimensional maps by Richard Edes Har- 
rison. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Toronto 16 











Recent and Forthcoming . . 


Introduction to 
Educational Research 
Carter V. Good 


Compact and streamlined, this text 
presents the basic research meth- 
ods. It includes the preparation of 
technical reports, theses, and proj- 
ects. Research is presented as a 
method of problem solving. 


424 pages, $4.25 


Early Elementary 
Education 
Myrtle M. Imhoff 


This text is an overview of the basic 
concepts, theory, and practice of 
democratic education for young 
children, supported by research and 
study and supplemented by many 
illustrations of actual classroom ac- 
tivities. 


Just published. 


Education and the 
Democratic Faith 


Ephraim Vern Sayers 
and Ward Madden 


This text is organized around the 
principal issues that divide Ameri- 
cans today in their opinions of the 
nature of democratic thought. Con- 
flicting viewpoints on these issues 
are analyzed and evaluated. 


472 pages, $4.25 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 (West gand Street, CNew York 1, 
New York 
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February 14-18: 


Annual! Convention 
Association of School 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


, American 
Administrators, NEA. 


February 28-March 4: Annual Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
Los Angeles, California. 


March 1-5: Annual Conference, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 

NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March g-14: Annual Conference, National Art 


Education Association, NEA. New York, New 
York. 


March 18-22, 1961: 


Coming Events 
— 


March 31-April 4: Annual Convention, National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


April 16-18: Southeastern Regional Conference, 
Southeastern District Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Montgomery, Alabama. 


April 1-4: South Central Regional Conference, 
South Central District of Elementary School 
Principals. Topeka, Kansas. 


March 26-30, 1960: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 





Teachers’ Edition 


McSwain e Ulrich 


acme 


- Ct. 


2 


mt Saran wimicH “Conus 


1. Pupils’ Texts 


4. Independent Tests 


Shane e Ferris 


The ROAD TO 


Jones ® Morgan ® 





River Forest, Illinois 





Summit, New Jersey 


BETTER BOOKS fcr BETTER TEACHING 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 

Second Edition 

e Cooke 

Be sure to see the Second Edition of the 

UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 

2. Teachers’ Editions 

5. Independent Answer Books 
New Edition of 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Added features of the New Edition 


Teachers’ Editions—New Readiness Program 
Independent Chapter Tests—Additional 
Provisions for Individual Differences 


The Nation’s Leading Health Program 


Maloney ® 


First Choice of Teachers and Selection Committees 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, California 


e Grades 1-8 


3. Practice Books 


@ Keener e Grades 2-8 





HEALTH SERIES 


Landis @® Shaw ® Grades 1-8 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Dallas, ° 


Texas 
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How to help 
ALL your pupils . . . 


WRITE BETTER 
LEARN FASTER 


CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


. POOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHHSOSEEESES®S 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSFESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSLSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSHSSHSSEOSSESEEESE 


*Dean Emeritus, School of 


Education, Univ. of Calif Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils from first 


, through eighth grade write better and learn faster when 
taught penmanship through “Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tremendously 
popular handwriting plan starts with simple printing, and 
progresses naturally and logically to cursive handwriting. 
Each student proceeds at his natural pace, since the course 
allows for individual differences, including left-handed- 
ness. Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but en 
couraged to even greater accomplishment. 


Educationally and psychologically sound, “Correlation 
in Handwriting” is carefully designed to help you develop 
good penmanship, good students, good citizens. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, the com- 
plete program includes two professional teaching aids to assist 
you in your work, 


Write for Free Folder 
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COMPANY 
Dept. N.E.P., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 
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This helpful 


new. book 


is FREE 


for a limited time 


FUN...with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS, IN GYMS; ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


The 26 games described and diagrammed in 
this new book provide active, absorbing recrea- 
tion for as few as two or for an entire class. The 
short flight, feather weight Polyethylene balls 
permit even a vacant corner to become a play- 
ground. Even the bat is SAFE for first graders and 
the games simple for them; 

| yet the same games can 

| challenge all the energy and 


skill of high school students. 

When space is limited and perhaps funds also, 
Safe-T-Play equipment can be of valuable 
assistance to you. A copy of this new book of 26 
Safe-T-Play games will be mailed to faculty 
members, coaches, athletic and recreation 
directors on request. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write us 
direct. 


SAFE-T-BAT SET 30 BOWLITE, regulation FUN BALL, in both softball SCOOP, the first new way 


Polyethylene bat with bowling with Polyethylene ond baseball sizes; SAFE 
baseball size Fun Ball of pins and hollow rubber boll for indoor use. 


polyethylene 


to play ball in 50 years. 
Polyethylene scoops and 
softball size Fun Ball. 


COSOM <item INDUSTRIES, INC. oon eee 


Soouct 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 








